THE MYSTICAL BODY 
T= doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ has taken 


on a new life during the last thirty years. Some of 

us remember the time when to be enthusiastic about 
its teaching was to be thought in dangerous proximity to 
Modernism. We were warned by our spiritual fathers, and 
our theological professors, that to treat it as more than a vivid 
metaphor was, not heretical, perhaps, but at least temerarious, 
and liable to lead to much misunderstanding. It was true 
St. Paul made much of it; but he also made use of other 
comparisons, and no comparison must be driven to its last 
extreme. Omnis comparatio claudicat. It was true, more- 
over, that it was much employed by great Fathers of the 
Church, notably by St. John Chrysostom and St. Augustine ; 
while other Fathers, as if not content with the union sug- 
gested by the body, have gone further and invented other 
parallels. Still even these were vivid imagery, and perhaps 
were not meant to be taken for more; their inventors were, 
for the most part, orators, whose business it was to put the 
truth in highly coloured lights. 

But during the last three decades the reality and signifi- 
cance of the Mystical Body has been brought home to us 
more and more. Preachers who were not strictly theologians 
have found their inspiration in it: witness the late Father 
R. H. Benson, especially in his book, “Christ in the Church.” 
Ascetical writers have by its means given to the spiritual 
life a new awakening: as an instance we have the late Dom 
Columba Marmion’s work, “Christ, the Life of the Soul.” 
Theologians have made it a basis for a new solution of old 
problems: for example, Father de la Taille in his “Mysterium 
Fidei.”” Among popular writers of religious books and articles 
to-day, none seem more to catch the attention of their readers 
than those who make much of the Mystical Body; we may 
mention, from among many, Father Bover in Spain, Father 
Plus in France and Belgium, the children’s author, Father 
Roche in England, the author of “‘La Vie d’Identification avec 
Jésus Christ,” and many contributors to spiritual reviews, es- 
pecially in France. A further example is our present Holy 
Father himself, who in several of his encyclicals, but notably 
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in one, has made the fullest use both of the term and of the 
principles implied in the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 

It was therefore almost inevitable that sooner or later there 
would appear a distinct theological treatise, dealing with this 
doctrine ex projesso and in detail. A preliminary to this 
was provided by Prat in his great work, “The Theology of 
St. Paul,” and by Duperray, in his excellent volume examin- 
ing this special feature of the Doctor of the Gentiles. Tan- 
querey, in his summary of the spiritual life, ““Les Dogmes 
Générateurs de la Pieté,”” has made use of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body almost entirely as the basis of his exposition. 
But the first complete treatise, if we are not mistaken, deal- 
ing with the whole outline of dogmatic theology in the light 
of the Mystical Body, has at last been given to us by the 
Abbé Anger, now translated into English under the title: 
“The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, according 
to the Principles of the Theology of St. Thomas.”+ The 
author first presented his study, as far back as I9I0, as a 
thesis for the doctorate to the faculty of theology of the 
University of Angers. Since that time it has remained for 
years in the hands of his friends and other scholars, and was 
only made public in France in 1928. Now we have it in an 
English version, and, as Father Bellanti says in his Foreword, 
“For the first time a truly great work on the Mystical Body is 
here available for English readers.” For its content and 
significance he adds that “its reading and study . . . con- 
stitute nothing less than a revision and effective synthesis of 
the whole of Catholic theology.” 

Not that we have not had such a synthesis before. Indeed 
our Catholic theology is in itself a synthesis, no one part 
being fully intelligible without understanding its connection 
with the whole; while the “Summa” of St. Thomas is the 
text-book of the schools precisely because it has given us a 
synthesis which, for many generations at least, is not likely 
to be surpassed. But the Abbé’s work is new in that it points 
the way to, and in part attempts, this synthesis on what may 
be called a new basis. He takes the doctrine of St. Thomas, 
and wishes to show that at the back of the mind of the 
Angelic Doctor, sometimes also in the forefront, was always 


* ‘The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, According to the Principles of 
the Theology of St. Thomas.” Translated from the French of Abbé Anger, by the 
Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., S.T.D. With a Foreword by the Rev. L. E. Bellanti, 
S.J. Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd. Pp. xl. 400. Price, 12s. 6d. n. 
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the belief in the living, Mystical Body of Christ as the real 
secret of union. In a sense the book would seem to expose 
two theses: first, the doctrine of the Mystical Body itself, 
and its inclusion of all theological teaching; secondly, the 
sub-conscious, if not always explicit, acceptance of the same 
by St. Thomas, no less than by St. Augustine and many other 
Fathers of the Church before him. 

Such a treatise almost inevitably bears upon it the defects 
of its greatness, and with those we may well be allowed to 
deal. To us, as we read the book, there appears at times an 
effort to strain a point, in order to bring the doctrine of St. 
Thomas into line with the Abbé’s plan. It is not, of course, 
that the doctrine itself is strained or twisted; but sometimes 
its place in the Mystical Body is not very clear. Let us 
take, for example, the first chapter or thesis: “Christ the 
Head of the Mystical Body.” To establish this, the Abbé 
follows the example of his predecessors, examines the func- 
tions of the head of a body, and shows how fully those are 
fulfilled by Christ Our Lord in His Body Mystical. But 
when he has done this he finds that he has said not nearly 
enough to express the relations between Jesus and His be- 
loved creature, man. He has therefore to add a corollary on 
what he can only call “the extended réle which St. Thomas 
attributes to the Head.” Jesus is not only the Head; He is 
also the Giver of life which the head is not. In the next 
chapter this is still more emphasized by the further thesis: 
“Christ is for us the universal source of every supernatural 
good”; which again, even when we think in the supernatural 
order, the head as such is not. The quotation here given 
from St. John Chrysostom seems only to confirm what we 
wish to say. The saint here speaks of Christ, not as the 
Head, for that analogy is not enough; he speaks of Him 
now as the Source, and a Source inexhaustible, which has 
nothing in common with the idea of a head. “Take a drop 
from the ocean,” he says, “‘and you make the ocean smaller, 
even if the lessening is imperceptible. But one cannot say 
that of Christ, the Source. Here you take freely, and you 
lessen not.” 

Another point seems to us rather more serious, because it 
may easily be misunderstood. At the end of his work the 
Abbé opens his General Conclusion with this very emphatic 
sentence : 

“The doctrine of the Mystical Body is not one open to 
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free discussion ; it is not a systematized opinion of this author 
or of that saint, a theological solution begotten of man’s 
study. It is in the fullest sense of the word, a doctrine 
revealed.” 

On the next page he says:: 

“Tradition has selected, out of the different metaphors, 
the one of the body to be commonly used to illustrate the 
teaching and the doctrine.” 

At first sight the reader is tempted to think this a somewhat 
enthusiastic exaggeration. All through the book he has had 
his attention fixed on the Mystical Body as such; he has been 
shown, thesis after thesis, how the whole of dogmatic theology 
may be fitted into and may be illuminated by this symbol 
of St. Paul. He is now confronted with it as an article of 
faith, and he is compelled to ask in return: What is the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body? Is it all that is contained in 
this book? If so, then surely the author’s statement is exag- 
gerated. Or is it the idea of the Mystical Body as such? 
In the second sentence quoted above the reader is told that 
the Mystical Body is a metaphor, chosen by tradition out of 
many. But surely a metaphor can never be an article of 
faith. Not “the Mystical Body” as a metaphor, nor “the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body” in the inclusive sense given 
to it in the title of this work, but the doctrine of the divine 
indwelling, in part well illustrated by the analogy of the human 
body,—this it is that is revealed and is an article of faith. 
St. Paul called this indwelling ine Mystical Body; St. John, 
quoting his Master, the Mystical Vine; it is not the analogy 
that is of faith, but the underlying truth. 

On this account we venture to question the author’s rela- 
tive treatment of St. John and St. Paul. “Through St. John,” 
he says, “we have the direct teaching of our Saviour”; and 
then immediately following: “But St. Paul, more than all 
others, gave increase to and opened up the riches of that 
doctrine left by Christ to His Church.” Is this strictly true? 
We yield to none in our reverence and esteem for St. Paul, 
but if we are to take “the doctrine of the Mystical Body” in 
the broad sense taken throughout his book by the Abbé, can 
it be said that there is anything in St. Paul which carries us 
further than the sixth, or the fifteenth, or the seventeenth 
chapters of St. John? True it is usual to speak of the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body as being peculiarly that of St. 
Paul, and in so far as the analogy was his choice, perhaps 
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his discovery, the point may be conceded. But for the signi- 
ficance underlying the term, above all when we come to treat 
it theologically, and in the way it is treated throughout the 
Abbé’s volume, it may be questioned whether even St. Paul 
must not give place to St. John. 

For St. Paul is essentially practical. He is concerned, 
principally, with the unity of the Church, and with the sanc- 
tity of its individual members. He sees on the one hand the 
danger, even in his time, of heresy and schism, and he must 
give them that which will keep them one at all costs; on the 
other hand, he knows the temptations surrounding his people 
living in their pagan atmosphere, and he is anxious to give 
them all the strength he can for the combat of life. Hence 
no one more than he insists on union; union, first, in and 
with the living Christ, and afterwards, through Him, with 
one another. None more than he looks at sin, not merely as 
an evil in the sinner, but as an offence to Christ his Lord wha 
lives in him; “crucifying again to themselves, the Son of 
God, making him a mockery.” Thirdly, he is faced with the 
ever-acute problem, the bringing together of the Gentile and 
the Jew; and he finds his most effective means in making 
them forget themselves, bringing them together “in Christ.” 
For these three reasons—there may be others—St. Paul dwells 
unceasingly on the living union, and for this he finds no 
analogy so perfect as that of the living human body. A 
sick member means a sick body; a cleavage means a maim- 
ing of the body; suspicion of one another is paralysis of the 
body. While his theology is of the profoundest, and the 
working of grace receives ample treatment in his Epistles, 
still one may say that St. Paul is chiefly engaged with the 
building up of the new-born Church in faith, and hope, and 
charity, and to this his “doctrine” of the Mystical Body is 
almost entirely directed. 

With St. John the outlook is quite different. The 
one word dominating the whole of his Gospel, and over- 
flowing into his Epistles, is the word “Life”; and whether 
that Life is described under the analogy of the vine and 
the branches, or of the body and its members, the theo- 
logical significance is precisely the same. Indeed, so real 
to St. John is the truth signified that he dispenses with 
analogy altogether. To him Jesus is “the Life,” quite simply, 
without any metaphor or other figure; and the word itself is 
thus used in various connections, so as to make it impossible 
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to treat it merely as a symbol. Thus the Incarnation is looked 
at by St. John, even more than by St. Paul, in the light of the 
Mystical Body. St. Paul dwells upon it, in the Epistie to the 
Philippians, mainly as a proof of the self-annihilating love 
of the Son of God, and therefore as a model for our imita- 
tion: “Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus: who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God: but emptied himself, taking the form 
of a servant, being made in the likeness of man, and in 
habit found as a man” (Phil. ii. 5—7). St. Paul looks 
through it to the death of Christ, St. John treats it as the 
beginning of our life: “All things were made by [through] 
him, and without [apart from] him was made nothing that 
was made. In him was life, and the life was the light of 
men. . . As many as received him, he gave them power to 
become sons of God” (John i. 3—12). And this, as the 
conclusion sufficiently shows, is the text for his whole Gospel: 
“These are written that you may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God: and that believing you may have 
life in his name” (John xx. 31). 

In other words, whereas with St. Paul the Mystical Body 
is looked at mainly from the side of man, with St. John the 
intimacy between God and the human soul is seen to exist 
before creation. The Word of God is from all eternity the 
full expression of the mind of God. Everything that is in 
that mind is in the Word; therefore every creature is first 
expressed in Him before it comes into being. “All things 
were made through him, and without him was made nothing.” 
He is the living Word from all eternity; creatures are rays 
from that centre of life and light. They come from the 
Creator through the Word, they live in so far as they re- 
ceive life from the Word: “In him was life, and the life 
was the light of men.” Their life is therefore then most 
perfect and complete when it is most instinct with the life 
of the Word; a creature is most itself when the Word most 
lives in it. This is true of every creature, no matter how 
low it may be in the scale of creation; but of man it is 
specially true, because he has in him the possibilities of a 
life higher than that of nature. To stir that life the Word 
Himself became Man. By so doing, that is, by the In- 
carnation, He made God and man one in Himself; by the 
Redemption He gave to all men the means of arriving at 
the same consummation. As God lived in Him, so He would 
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live in men: “As thou, Father, in me, and I in thee; that they 
also may be one in us: . . . I in them, and thou in me: 
that they may be made perfect in one” (John xvii. 21—23). 

Thus, for St. John, the life in the Mystical Body is not a 
new or an extra thing; it is no more than the fullness of 
creation, the completion of our being as we exist in the mind 
of God, and for which we were born. Before we existed 
we were “in” the Word; having fallen out of that order, the 
Word has taken means to restore us, and the restoration con- 
sists in living once more in and by the life of Jesus Christ. 
In Him and with Him we are other than ourselves, even while 
ourselves we remain. We live, yes, yet at the same time not 
we, but He lives in us; we are “in Christ” once more, from 
all eternity unto all eternity. “And we know that the Son of 
God is come: and he hath given us understanding that we 
may know the true God, and may be in his true Son. This 
is the true God and eternal life” (I John v. 20). This life, 
real and true, our actual indwelling in Christ according to 
the mind of God before we were created, and therefore 
rightly called “eternal life,” “everlasting life,” with all its 
consequences, to ourselves, to our relations with God and 
others in charity, is the whole of the doctrine of St. John. 
This life-in-one he expresses in the analogy of the Vine and 
the Branches; and it is the same as that expressed by St. 
Paul, in the analogy of the building, of the olive tree, lastly, 
for his purpose most fully, of the body with its members. 
Yet no, not lastly ; even with the analogy of the body St. Paul 
does not seem to be wholly satisfied. He adds another re- 
lationship, as if to complete what he said: that of the Bride- 
groom and the Bride. 

We have ventured on this statement of the teaching of 
St. John because it seems to us possible that the analogy 
of the Mystical Body may be overdone in one direction, and 
may lose in consequence. The idea is so fascinating, and 
withal so true, that we are liable to dwell too much upon all 
its implications as a “body,” forgetting the “life” that is the 
all-important matter. St. John wrote after St. Paul; without 
any doubt he knew all that St. Paul had written; if he lived 
and died in Ephesus, as is more than probable, then he lived 
and died in the heart of the Pauline country. Yet nowhere, 
we think, does he speak of the Mystical Body; everywhere he 
speaks of the Life. There is not a word which in any way 
contradicts, or is derogatory to, anything St. Paul has said; 
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yet one almost feels that the seer is anxious to go beneath the 
shell and be sure of the kernel. If St. Paul, looking at the 
Body from the human side, appeals for “one body and one 
spirit, as you are called in one hope of your calling,” St. John 
looks at it from the side of God: “Behold what manner of 
charity the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called and should be the sons of God.” If St. Paul goes 
on: “One God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in us all,” St. John puts alongside: “God 
is charity ; and he that abideth in charity abideth in God, and 
God in him.” St. Paul is indeed the author of the term Mys- 
tical Body, but St. John is at least not second to him as its 
exponent. 

We cannot help thinking that this is one, and perhaps the 
chief reason why, so far as we know, none of the Fathers of 
the Church, none of the theologians, none of the great mys- 
tics, have taken the analogy of the Mystical Body, in the 
way Abbé Anger has taken it, as the basis of theological 
unity. As an analogy it is excellent, perhaps it is the best 
that human imagination can devise; nevertheless many 
Fathers of the Church, and many spiritual writers, have sug- 
gested others, as if even the analogy of a body made one 
by an indwelling soul were not enough. Thus one has com- 
pared the union to that of fire in red-hot iron; another, 
St. Ambrose for instance, likens it to wax with the stamp of 
the seal impressed upon it. Both St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas show that they see more than the analogy of a body 
can entirely convey, when the first calls the divine indwelling 
the life of the soul as the soul is the life of the body, while 
the second does not hesitate to say that it is “a beginning of 
heaven.” They seem to tell us that all these analogies are 
good, each one helps us to understand a little better the 
meaning of Jesus living in the soul; but that no one of them, 
not all of them together, can adequately express “what God 
hath prepared for them that love Him.” 

To conclude, then, so long as we keep within the limits 
marked out by St. Paul himself, it would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate the truth and beauty of the analogy of the Mystical 
Body. So long as we preserve individual identity, we need 
not fear to carry too far the union of the soul in the state 
of grace with Jesus Christ, its life. As my hand is indeed 
a hand, yet it is more truly myself; so am I myself, yet, 
mystically, if the grace of God is in me, I am more truly 
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Jesus Christ, a member of His body. My hand is a hand 
because I live in it; cut it off, and it is no longer a hand, but 
merely a mass of flesh and bones, helpless to do anything, 
helpless to save itself from corruption. In the same way I 
myself, if cut off from the Body of Christ, am no longer 
my real self, the self for which God made me, but a mass of 
corruption fit only to be cast out. In all such considerations 
the analogy of the Mystical Body is most utterly true and 
illuminating ; St. Paul himself shows us how far it may lead 
us, not only in the understanding of our faith, but also in the 
way of prayer and contemplation. 

And yet the mystic reaches further; there is a union which 
even the oneness of life in the body cannot express. Saints 
have tried to describe it and have failed; it requires “secret 
words, which it is not granted to man to utter.” We all 
know the famous passage in St. Augustine, where he speaks 
of almost touching the union with his senses and just falling 
short; we know the efforts which St. Theresa made, under 
obedience to her confessor, yet without success. She speaks 
of the blending of two flames of fire to make one; of the 
rain-drop falling into the stream and becoming one with its 
waters; daring comparisons, yet even with these she is not 
satisfied. We hear other saints, and other masters of the 
spiritual life, speaking of God being closer to us than we 
are to ourselves, as if in despair they would express the 
truth by a paradox. Thus, in a kind of despair, St. Thomas 
tells us that in comparison with God we rather are not than 
are. 

It is this infinite horizon that we fear to confine when we 
deprecate making too much of the Mystical Body. The very 
name puts us on our guard. The two words almost contain a 
contradiction. “Mystical” makes us suspect that it deals with 
mysticism, and therein is danger. The “doctrine” expressed 
in terms of the Mystical Body, as used by St. Paul, is indeed 
true and of faith; but let us not forget, first, that there are 
other relations which may perhaps be more usefully illus- 
trated in some other way; and secondly, that there are 
intimacies between God and the soul which no example known 
to man can parallel. 

i ALBAN GOODIER. 








THE DEFENCE OF GOSPEL TRUTH 
A SUGGESTION 


N the days when “Soothing Syrup” was a household word 

and the old Exeter Hall was assuring its audiences that 

a Bible found open in the jungle could convert a negro, 
a rival literary school with more hold upon fact had, for its 
stock-in-trade, the loss of faith by interesting curates who, 
in an unwary moment, had read the four Gospels and com- 
pared them. But all that was a long time ago, and when 
the scapegrace of this tale reached the years of religious 
doubt, no really interesting curate was losing in that manner 
what he called his faith, for the simple reason that he would 
have done nothing so outmoded as to tie it to the credibility 
of the four Gospels. 

Yet even in non-“Romanist” England there were back- 
waters in which the majestic current of “the modern mind” 
was not felt and where it was supposed that it mattered a 
great deal to believers in God whether what was said to be 
His Word had that veracity that might be expected if it 
was. So secluded were they, moreover, not only from pros- 
pecting, but from introspecting, that it was possible to reach 
the aforesaid years without realizing that the major diffi- 
culties in their view of the Gospels were not those which 
were dismissed as palpable fabrications of infidel historians 
and philosophers from which it was reasonable to avert the 
eyes, but lay within the hands of their readers. 

So it came about that one youth at least, when first pushed 
from the backwater to where he could feel the tow of the 
current, found the question of the credibility of the Gospels a 
matter of intense interest, at a time when “Robert Elsmere” 
had been forgotten and “Life and Habit” was the record of a 
remote age. He approached it under the spell of religious 
traditions sufficiently strong to make him sure that everything 
turned on it, though not sufficiently personal to himself to 
exclude a large element of sheer curiosity as to which way 
it turned. Wondering what the guardians of the tradition 
would say in answer to questions of whose existence they 
had not warned him, he turned to the writings of those who 
ministered to the confidence of those placed as he was, and 
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made the acquaintance of what he may call “Mother Seigel’s 
Bible,” with Notes and Commentary. 

There they were, those soothing spoonfuls, which asked of 
you no more than that you should swallow them. Had a 
passage struck you as falling considerably below the level of 
competence that might be expected of divine historiography? 
You were reminded of the human elements of the Bible, and 
your attention called to their natural grace. Did you think 
that the Gospels were not always consistent with themselves? 
It was pointed out that no two accounts of the same episode 
could be expected to describe it from the same angle, and 
asserted that the apparent discrepancies were only on the 
surface. You were told that the different Gospels had dif- 
ferent purposes, which explained their differences from one 
another; and that none of them had the same purpose as a 
modern biography or history, a fact which explained their 
differences from the accounts of modern historians. Stress was 
laid on the difference in the ideas of literary and biographical 
forms prevailing in their days as compared with our own, and 
you were dissuaded from misguided attempts to force them 
into modern moulds. Above all it was insisted that their 
purpose was primarily spiritual, and that, if their spiritual 
truth was grasped, the superficial difficulties would disappear. 
But alas, for the temper of youth and a temperament that 
never could sleep in the day-time! The medicine failed to 
work, and questions continued to be asked. 

This human element in the Gospels—doubtless it was 
there, and possessed a charm all its own; but surely, if in- 
spiration meant anything, the writers could be expected at 
least not to fall into errors which are considered a defect in 
the writings of uninspired men; and the question still waited 
for a plain answer—Was what they wrote true? This 
diversity in the accounts of the same thing—it was natural 
enough, as the records of the law-courts show; but, if the 
witnesses were inspired by God, their diversity should surely 
not go to the length of contradiction; and the question still 
remained—Were all the accounts true? Again, the answer 
was evaded; nor was the assertion that the differences were 
only on the surface supplemented by excavations that re- 
vealed the level on which they ceased to exist. 

As to the different purposes of the Gospels, surely this was 
a two-edged argument, as the rationalist showed, when he 
used it to argue that each had been twisted to prove a thesis. 
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And the fact that their writers were not intending to write 
biographies in the modern sense,—did that exempt them, if 
they were inspired, from the requirement that, when they did 
make a biographical assertion, it should at least not fall be- 
low the standard of biographical truth? Again the question 
remained—Were all their assertions true? 

That the Gospels had a spiritual purpose was also obvious, 
but was that incompatible with inerrancy in matters of fact? 
And surely, if the events recounted really happened, the fact 
that they had a spiritual purpose, and centred in the redemp- 
tion of mankind, did not make it less reasonable to think 
that they had had a definite order in time and place, of 
which the reconstruction might be possible, or at least should 
not be impossible on the ground that the accounts were irre- 
concilable ; or what had God been about when He inspired 
them? Once again, then, were they historically true? 

“Hark! the dominant’s persistence, till it must be answered 
to!” But, what an answer it was! For, if the pressure of 
questions was severe enough, it was met by flight, flight from 
the idea of truth. It was explained that truth was “rela- 
tive”; that there was such a thing as “truth of intention”; 
above all, that the statements of the Gospels were “‘spiritually 
true,” and that no one with any real religious sense would fail 
to see that “spiritual truth” was truth on the highest plane 
and, when attained, rendered all questions concerning the 
lower kinds a species of spiritual Philistinism. 

But, to this youth, all these explanations seemed attempts 
to define “truth” in such a way that false statements might be 
called “true.” 

There was yet another line of defence. There were divines 
who dwelt on the literary beauties of the Bible, which dis- 
played an inspiration, not indeed equal throughout, but 
ascending through the gamut to the point at which it becomes 
identical with the kind of inspiration he had been taught to 
associate with it. Others insisted on the high moral teach- 
ing to be found in it; others on how low it was in parts, and 
how impressively it ascended in the later writings, so as to 
constitute that pet child of modern-minded theology, a “‘pro- 
gressive revelation.” 1 

But to say of a series of writings that they began badly. 
and improved as they went on, might be commendatory if 

* Of course, there és a “‘ progressive revelation ” in the Scriptures, and the other 


‘explanations ” are sound up to a point : if their limitations had been admitted the 
inquirer would not have been so unsatisfied. 
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they were those of an ignoramus or an evil-minded man, but 
seemed a dubious defence of writings alleged to be ultimately 
God’s. Besides, who wanted these equivocal substitutes for 
inspiration as it used to be understood? Not this youth at 
any rate. When Turenne died and twelve Marshals of 
France were created to succeed him, Prince Eugene declined 
to fight against what he called “the small change” for the 
great man whom he had once had the honour of defeating ; 
nor is it easy for anyone who has once held fast to the Bible 
as truly inspired by God so as to be endowed with His in- 
errancy, to take much interest in the attribution to it of modes 
of inspiration that could equally be attributed to Herodotus, 
Confucius, or Tennyson. 

Thus, passing over all such intermediary resting-places, 
he came at one leap (once the spell was broken) to a complete 
indifference as to whether anything in the Bible was either 
true or inspired, in his own or any other sense of those words. 
With feelings of immense relief he let the discussion drop, 
and when, later, he returned in the same frame of mind to 
a study of the Gospels, it did not even occur to him to believe 
any of their statements that did not at once strike him as 
probable, or to admit the authenticity of any passage that 
caused him any difficulty. 

So, in the chaos of wilfulness, he found a certain satis- 
faction in which he passed his days, until God, who shows 
mercy to those to whom He will show mercy, showed mercy 
to him, and gave him the gift of faith. By what process He 
did it need not be related ; all that is relevant here is that it 
was not through the medium of a recovered confidence in the 
Bible. In fact, while the recipient was under instruction 
with a view to reception into the Church, his passage was 
no little accelerated by the formless condition to which his 
mind had been reduced on all Biblical questions, and by a 
far-seeing generosity on the part of his instructor in his in- 
terpretation of the limits which the Church imposes in these 
matters upon the views and speculations of her children. 

This generosity was justified by the fact that the invigor- 
ating effect of the true Faith upon the mind made this 
convert’s strong enough to appreciate the value, as starting 
points for fresh thinking, of definite implications of his faith 
when pointed out in particular cases. Consequently when, 
after an interval, he returned once more to the reading, and 
then to the precise study of the Bible, he found himself 
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at home in what is inspired by the same Divine Spirit as 
the Church, and guaranteed by her, and therefore by His, 
authority. 

The difficulties which he had encountered before, he 
naturally encountered, in part at least, again; for the Bible 
had not altered in the meantime. But this time they pro- 
voked no doubts, except as to his own understanding of the 
passages. Being certain that the Bible was without error, 
he could infer with certainty that when it had the appearance 
of it, either its meaning had been misapprehended or the 
evidence which was supposed to invalidate it was not founded 
on fact; in other words, that the error lay in the mind of 
the reader and not in what he read. And whereas once he 
had rendered the real solution of difficulties impossible by 
taking the short cut that consists in rejecting the offending 
passages, now, by holding fast to the truth of two statements 
apparently contradictory but known not to be, he found again 
and again that when taken together they implied a third 
which elucidated both and could certainly not have emerged 
had any doubt been entertained about either. 

The study which had once brought misery became in this 
way a joy. There came, however, the inevitable day when 
he consulted approved works on the Bible. The poisons of 
early associations lingered (subconsciously) sufficiently to 
cause an involuntary shrinking from works upon it bearing 
a Catholic imprimatur (not that he had ever read any in the 
old days, but prejudice is like that! ); but the shock he re- 
ceived was quite different from that which his reflexes had 
anticipated. 

It is the difficulties of the Gospels that are under discus- 
sion. Reasonable views are being urged. The Gospels are not 
biographies. (Where had he heard that before?) Many of 
the records are not by eye-witnesses. In any case, no two 
accounts of an event, even by the same narrator, will be 
exactly the same. (Strange how very familiar it all sounds! ) 
We must, therefore, not give too great rigidity to our views 
about the Bible. (Was Westcott, being dead, now speaking? ) 

And each author has his own natural bent, and his natural 
limitations. There is, of course, the human element. (As 
if he wanted telling!) We must not take too mechanical a 
view of inspiration. Each author, moreover, has his own 
purpose. And truth must always be relative. (Good heavens! 
to what?) We must . 
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He rubbed his eyes. Was it alla dream? Not the well- 
worn phrases (they were on the printed page in his hand), but 
his conversion, his happy return to the Gospels, the abundant 
gift of faith? One look towards God, one reminiscence of 
his recent days with the Bible, were enough to reassure him 
on that point. But those phrases? Was the reading of 
Catholic exegesis to bring him the same discomfort, to arouse 
in him the same suspicions and resentment, as the unhappy 
studies of his youth? 

He braced himself to acquire a more adequate knowledge 
of its point of view, and very soon found that things were 
not as bad as all that. The lucidity of Catholic thought soon 
clarified for him many questions which in the old days he 
had not even realized needed clearing up. 

He learnt, for example, the wide and palmary distinction 
between inspiration and revelation—inspiration, by which God 
moves and controls the human mind in the use of its own 
faculties and knowledge, and revelation by which He imparts 
to it fresh and otherwise unattainable knowledge—and that 
the Church who gave us the Bible and guarantees its inspira- 
tion, does not teach that it is all revealed. 

He learnt, also, the solid philosophical basis for dis- 
tinguishing the réles of the principal and the instrumental 
cause—in this case, between those of the principal author, 
who was God, and the instrumental, who were men—and was 
thereby enabled to attach a clear, instead of a hazy and 
ambiguous, meaning to the phrases about the human element 
and its relation to the divine. It became apparent, not only 
that human freedom is essential to, and human defects and 
ignorance compatible with, the employment of men as in- 
struments of God to write under His inspiration the inspired 
books, but also how, and within what limits, these things are 
essential or compatible. 

He learnt also that there are real distinctions between the 
different ways in which truth can be predicated of the dif- 
ferent kinds of statements to be met with in the Bible; that 
it can be literal or allegorical or poetical and so forth, and 
that it will tend to have one character or the other according 
to the character of the writing in which it is found—historical, 
didactic, poetical and so forth. He found also that, in cer- 
tain specified cases in which there could be doubt as to the 
kind of truth intended, the Church has set limits to the variety 
that may be predicated. It became plain that it would be 
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grossly unjust to lump together writers who use “‘the rela- 
tivity of truth” subject to these definitions and limitations, 
with those who had once given him reasonable cause to sus- 
pect that they were playing fast and loose with truth itself. 

So far so good. All this intellectual clarification was an 
immense gain, and had the further effect of setting the pas- 
sage which had so horrified him, poles apart from the type of 
apologetic in which the apologist was fairly evidently trying 
to conceal, in a mist of equivocal phrases, contradictions 
which he could not but realize they did not resolve. But in 
proportion as the phrases lost their equivocal characters, it 
became plain that, on the one hand, they really did remove 
certain very conspicuous difficulties in the Gospels, and that, 
on the other, they did not touch certain others at all. 

A fresh question, therefore, formulated itself in the mind 
of the reader: Why should not the discussion, with its state- 
ment of the difficulties of the Gospels, follow the lines of the 
distinction between those which could be and those which 
could not be removed by the mitigating phrases, and group 
the difficulties accordingly? Would not that greatly assist 
the student to know what he was, and what he was not, asked 
to regard as removed? And, in the train of this question, 
followed another: Why should not the solution of the diffi- 
culties which were not removed in this way play at least as 
large a part in exegesis as the removal of those which were? 

After all, it has been authoritatively laid down that inspira- 
tion is incompatible with error and, not only so, “excludes and 
rejects it as absolutely and necessarily as it is impossible 
that God Himself, the supreme Truth, can utter that which is 
not true”; and this sets very definite bounds to the relief 
to be obtained by dwelling on the limitations either of the 
human authors of the Bible or of their immediate purposes. 
“Because the Holy Ghost employed men as His instruments, 
we cannot therefore say that it was these inspired instruments 
who, perchance, have fallen into error, and not the primary 
Author.” ? 

Thus, it is compatible with inspiration that a writer 
should have been imperfectly informed concerning what he 
wished to describe, and even that, having had no revelation 
vouchsafed to him, he should have deliberately taken refuge 
in vague or non-committal phrases; but not that he should 


* Encyclical ‘* Providentissimus Deus,” of Leo XIII., 1893. 
* Loc. cit. 
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have fallen into a definite misstatement. And misstatements 
are misstatements, whatever the writer’s intention; the fact 
that he intended to speak the truth, does not of itself make 
it wrong to describe what he said as untrue. Nor does an 
intention to bring out certain spiritual teaching exempt what 
is written from the charge of historical error. Nor does the 
existence of the “truth of allegory” or the “truth of poetry” 
make it legitimate to be satisfied with these in the case of 
narratives that, prima facie, have an historical character, un- 
less solid grounds can be given for holding that their divine 
Author did not intend that character to be theirs. 

It is not suggested for one moment that these principles 
would be denied by any true Catholic exegete; they are in 
fact taken from their writings. But since that is the case, 
has not the reader the right to expect that the boundary line 
between the difficulties which can and those which cannot 
be removed by the familiar explanations, should be traced 
out for him instead of being left to him to puzzle out for 
himself; and the two classes distinguished, not merely in 
general terms, but in concrete instances? 

But, it may be objected, surely even Catholic exegetes can- 
not be expected to have solved every difficulty before they 
publish their commentaries; and surely it cannot be asked 
of them that they should play the game of the sceptic by 
pointing out gratuitously the weak spots in the defence. 
Well, the former expectation would certainly be unreason- 
able, but, as to the latter, it might not be at all a bad thing 
if a thoroughly honest list of, say, all the more glaring (ap- 
parent) discrepancies between the Gospels, which have not 
been satisfactorily cleared up, were compiled and printed in 
a prominent place in every Catholic treatise on the Gospels. 
It might do good in different ways, both to believers and to 
unbelievers in the Church’s teaching concerning inspiration, 
and might lead to rather more rapid progress in their solution 
than the present attitude towards them seems to produce. 

A more forcible objection might be made, to the effect that 
the kind of difficulties in question are not prominent among 
those which at the present time are actually put, with a sense 
of urgency, by sincere controversialists, or which perplex 
potential converts. This is probably true, but the reason 
seems to be, not that the difficulties against which they are 
raised are considered trivial or irrelevant, but that the solu- 
tion of them has been, generally speaking, written off as 
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hopeless and the case for the defence is assumed to have 
gone by default. The mere mention of a “harmony” in the 
old-fashioned sense will provoke an amused or pitying smile, 
and even conservative writers will commend books on the 
Gospels because they do not attempt one. 

This is partly because the old way of looking at the matter 
has been largely replaced by the fixed mentality created by 
the “‘source-criticism” which analyses the composition of the 
Gospels as a literary puzzle with the least possible interest 
in the credibility of their component parts. But it is also 
largely because a considerable proportion of the old- 
fashioned objections have really not been met; and partly, 
surely, because the defence has too often really given the 
impression of evading the issue. Even certain of the findings 
of rationalism on “the Synoptic problem” have been allowed 
by orthodox writers somehow to convey the suggestion that, 
since these things are so, it is not reasonable to look for 
the kind of agreement that was expected in a less enlightened 
age. It is also the fact that there is a notion prevalent in 
certain non-Catholic circles, and fostered by the utterances of 
some Catholic writers, that, unlike the obscurantists of Pro- 
testant Fundamentalism, the Church allows her more educated 
converts to think almost anything they please about the Bible. 

Yet, since the question does really remain, from the nature 
of the case, theologically and logically as crucial as ever it 
was, it is inconceivable that it can be a good thing, even 
temporarily, to give the least ground for the impression that 
the defence has gone by default—above all, in Protestant 
countries where, in spite of all the disintegrating work of 
rationalistic criticism, discussion of the Bible, of one kind 
or another, still fills a very great place in religious thought 
and writing. There will always be minds to whom the im- 
pression will act as an impassable barrier, shutting them off 
even from the first approaches to the Church; and, for those 
whose point of view is so different that the difficulty does 
not strike them in that way, or whose approach has been 
facilitated by the misleading notion just described, there is 
bound to come a moment, before or after they enter the 
Church, when their almost inbred assumption that the Gos- 
pels are, in detail at any rate, inconsistent, will be confronted 
with the inescapeable firmness of the Church's real attitude 
towards the Bible in general and certain Biblical questions 


in particular. 
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It seems, then, that there is a place, even in our sophis- 
ticated generation, for “harmonizing” of the old-fashioned 
Neither an outline scheme to show the general paral- 
lelism of the Gospels is sufficient on the one hand, (for it is 
in the details that many of the greatest difficulties lie), nor 
occasional and isolated solutions in the course of a general 
commentary; for the construction of a coherent whole, so 
far as the data allow, should be both the goal and the setting 
of piecemeal reconciliations. 

Not that there is nothing of value to be gathered from 
these partial contributions; in fact, to bring together from 
innumerable text-books the solutions already devised and the 
difficulties which have proved insoluble hitherto, would be a 
great contribution to the work. But it would be the amassing 
of materials, not the erecting of the edifice. 

But are not nearly nineteen hundred years of comparative 
failure (for there are few agreed solutions of the major diffi- 
culties) an indication that the chief problems are insoluble? 
and, furthermore, would not concentration on them, whatever 
the apologetic value of the results, tend to impair the spiritual 
appreciation of the Scriptures? These are two weighty ob- 
jections that may appeal even to those who can accept the 
argument up to this point; but there is no space to consider 
them here. They are mentioned only to give occasion for 
saying that the writer realizes their force and would not have 
written as he has done did he not believe that they could be 
adequately met. He has, in fact, written in the conviction 
that the rounded whole of actual events which certainly lies 
behind the fragmentary sketches of the Evangelists may to 
a great extent be recovered from them, largely by the aid 
of the very diversities which at first look like discrepancies ; 
provided that the same detailed care that has been given to 
rationalistic analysis is given to reconstruction in a spirit of 
simple fidelity to the language and authority of the inspired 
writers. He has caught glimpses of the manner in which, in 
so far as this whole is recovered, plain consistency replaces 
the most desperate of apparent contradictions, and fresh 
meanings full of beauty are given to the most familiar 
phrases. He looks forward to a day when those whose mental 
natures need this sort of aid will have less occasion to fight 
shy of the systematic reading of the Gospels, and more ease 
in passing to their unalloyed spiritual enjoyment. 


F. R. HOARE. 
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HE dominant concept of modern Physics is wave- 
motion together with its frequency of vibration. 
Indeed, it would seem that this phenomenon is 
generally being taken as the ultimate measure of the Uni- 
verse. It might be of interest to examine the process of this 
agreement during the last decade or so. For a long period 
the corpuscle had reigned supreme; light, matter, electricity 
and even heat have all been particles in their day. Light was 
conceived as a stream of small particles by Newton and others 
until the phenomenon of interference had to be explained, 
for it was discovered that, if a beam of light was divided into 
two parts and re-united, the light in many cases completely 
or partially disappeared. No satisfactory explanation of this 
experiment was forthcoming in terms of the corpuscular theory, 
but, assuming light to be a wave-motion, then the crests of 
the waves in one part of the original beam could be made to 
coincide and thus cancel out with the troughs of the waves in 
the other part. This assumption found immediate favour, 
and, helped on by the superb mathematical analysis of Clerk 
Maxwell the “undulatory” or wave-theory of light was de- 
veloped. Then came another difficulty, the final solution of 
which was accomplished only in the beginning of this century. 
The puzzle, which baffled even Lord Rayleigh, was to formu- 
larize the distribution of energy in the spectrum of the radia- 
tion of a heated black body. The theoretical “fore-cast” 
had remained obdurately contrary to the empirical results. 
It was left to Max Planck to reconcile the two by abandoning 
the old conception of the continuity of all energy-exchange 
in radiation and substituting in its place the hypothesis that 
energy was essentially atomic in its nature. These atoms of 
energy he called “Quanta.” The idea of a “flowing”’ energy 
which had been sufficient to obtain the correct theoretical 
figure for the pressure of light and such allied phenomena 
was thus changed; such figures were now obtained by assum- 
ing a bombardment of the surface by the light-quanta, much 
as the idea of the mechanism of the pressure of a gas was 
obtained by picturing the bombardment of the containing 
walls by the separate molecules of the gas. 
This idea, staggering in its simplicity and its boldness, 
was fraught with untold consequences in the later history of 
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physical science. Since the day when Planck first intro- 
duced it, it has penetrated into every nook and cranny of 
physical science, levelling the hills and making straight the 
paths thereof. It was not long before Einstein applied the 
new quantum hypothesis to explain the release of electrons 
from substances exposed to certain forms of radiation such 
as X-rays. By assuming that the quantum, multiplied by 
the frequency or rate of vibration of the impinging radia- 
tion, was equal to the energy of movement received by the 
electron he was able to square theory with fact, and, still more 
important, to establish that there existed a simple relation of 
proportion between frequency and kinetic energy, a relation 
easily convertible to equivalence by a suitable adjustment of 
the units used. He was also responsible for the other rela- 
tion between energy and mass, again one of simple propor- 
tion. Thus, by using convenient units, we can say that 
energy equals mass, much as we say that a pound sterling 
equals three dollars: in other words the two are interchange- 
able quantities. It is on this hypothesis that the physicist 
can now speak of the “annihilation of matter"—a process in 
which matter is changed into a puff of radiation or wave- 
motion. The sun, we are told, is gradually committing 
suicide, “annihilating” vast masses of its constituent elements 
daily, in order to pour out into space its life-giving rays. 
The early experiments carried out by Joule, and since re- 
peated with many ingenious modifications by innumerable 
followers, had established a definite numerical relation 
between heat and energy. A similar relation has been found 
between a quantity of electricity and the energy associated 
with it. Thus substituting frequency for energy we can ap- 
preciate its ubiquitous nature in the realm of physics. 

And now attention becomes focused on the electron which 
first emerged as an individuality a few years before the birth 
of the Planck quantum, although it had existed in the minds 
of the physical chemists as an “ion” for some time previously. 
J.J. Thomson carried out some masterly experiments with 
“streams of corpuscles” liberated by the passage of electricity 
through gases at low pressures. But the crucial test was due 
to C.T. R. Wilson who, with consummate ingenuity, used 
the well-known phenomenon of the formation of fogs on 
small particles of smoke and soot consequent on the sudden 
expansion of the surrounding atmosphere already saturated’ 
with water vapour. He argued that, if the electron was a 
particle, he should be able to condense water on it in a similar 
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manner and cause a fog. This brilliant supposition proved to 
be correct, and he was able, by measuring the rate of settling 
of the fogs to give a rough estimate of the electric charge 
of an electron. These experiments were elaborated with 
characteristic American thoroughness in matters scientific by 
Millikan. In his later investigations he suspended a minute 
drop of watch oil between two electrically-charged plates, 
whereby the smallest increase or decrease of electrical charge 
on the droplet was immediately made evident by a charac- 
teristic movement between the plates. By directing a beam 
of X-rays he liberated electrons in the space between the 
plates, and he found that the charge on the drop was in- 
creased. This increment, however, was not continuous, but 
in steps which were always multiples of a definite quantity. 
The increase of negative charge he attributed to the reception 
of electrons by the droplet, and the sudden and regular nature 
of the increases he took to be a positive indication of the fact 
that the charge of the electron was always the same. This 
charge he calculated to an extreme degree of accuracy, and 
it has remained the standard figure to this day. The negative 
charge on the electron at once suggested an accompanying 
positive charge, and soon Rutherford reached the conception 
of the “astronomical” atom in which electrons circle round 
a central positive nucleus called a proton, in much the same 
manner as planets round a sun. There remained an unex- 
plained difficulty in this model of atomic construction, for 
the electrons are always losing energy by radiating as they 
travel round the nucleus, and this loss is finally bound to 
close the career of an isolated atom. Just as the moon, losing 
energy by rotating the tides of this world, is gradually creep- 
ing nearer to us, so these electronic moons would ultimately 
become absorbed in the nucleus—and the atom would end its 
life of usefulness. 

About twenty years ago, however, another atomic analysis 
gave us the Niels Bohr atom, which contains a central posi- 
tive nucleus and revolving electrons, as before, except that 
the manner of their revolving was quite novel. This atom was 
first introduced to explain certain series of wave-lengths in 
the colours given out by hydrogen when electrically excited. 
It was the question of energy-distribution in a spectrum, and 
it is interesting to note that the quantum theory had to be 
called in again. The orbits of the electrons were fixed in 
certain “energy levels,” and they were strictly confined to 
these levels; if an electron wished to change its level it had 
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to do so suddenly and without transition,—a process, if pro- 
cess it can be called, which would seem to involve, as Sir 
Oliver Lodge has pointed out, its annihilation in one level 
and its re-creation in another level. There was no continuous 
emission of radiation, but each change of level involved the 
electron in a payment or receipt of a definite quantum of 
such radiation. The ultimate death of the atom in this 
scheme is not inevitable as in the case of the Rutherford 
model, but may happen “by chance,” should the electron fall 
aimlessly into its proton. The “Onion atom” (as this struc- 
ture is called, on account of the definite layers or energy- 
levels into which it is divided) has succeeded in explaining 
many phenomena which had hitherto baffled mathematical 
interpretation, but it also involved many anomalies. There is 
the difficulty of getting the electron from level to level with- 
out transition, nor can any reason be given for the change. 
“They stumble, if you like, of their own clumsiness, or, if 
you like, because fate beckons them down. Put it anyhow 
you like, and you will almost certainly be wrong; Einstein 
has shown that it happens, and beyond this we know 
nothing.” ! The old haphazard Epicurean “swerve” of the 
atom has returned to the realm of physics: and we hear the 
strange words “‘spontaneous” and “arbitrary,” even “clumsi- 
ness,” regarding these inanimate entities, fall from the mouth 
of the physicist. Incidentally, many try to find in this “in- 
determinancy” of the electron’s behaviour an additional proof 
for the existence of free-will, forgetting that the arbitrariness 
of individual electrons in no way affects the fixed statistical 
behaviour of groups of billions of such electrons.? Even 
Lucretius long ago pointed out that the random nature of 
“things insensate” was quite a different matter from the free- 
will of the mind. In spite of a vigorous protest from Einstein 
himself, it really would seem that the old belief in the uni- 
formity of cause and effect, on which all observational science 
is based, is losing its place in the physicist’s mind—at least as 
regards the intra-atomic world. 

* Sir James Jeans, Presidential address to the Royal Astronomical Society, 
February, 1926 


* See the caveat uttered by R. J. Dingle in ‘‘ What of the New Physics?”, THE 
MONTH, January, 1931. 

3 Speaking, as President, to the Mathematical Association early this year, Sir 
Arthur Eddington confessed that the principle of causality had ‘‘ faded out of theo- 
retical physics.” Yet he himself continues to appeal to it, for he later mentions 
“exact methods of inference” and ‘the correspondence of the external world to 
the picture of it in our mind.” It would seem that for a scientist to deny determinism 
in physics would be to deny his very raison d’étre. 
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But meanwhile the theorist had not been idle, a new weapon 
of thought was being rapidly developed—the wave-mechanics. 
Following up the analogy between the old principles of “Least 
time” and “Least action” first pointed out by the genius of 
Sir W. Hamilton, the argument which associated with every 
electron, proton, and quantum a characteristic wave-motion 
was gradually unfolded by such men as de Broglie, Heisen- 
berg, and Dirac. The theoretical advantages of treating the 
electron as a wave became obvious and were pressed by de 
Broglie. Experimental work went on on all sides, and at 
length Professor G. P. Thomson was able to announce that 
he had succeeded in forcing the electron to give up its secret. 
He had directed a “stream” of these through a very thin 
smear of small crystals and found that when they had passed 
through they exhibited the phenomenon of “interference,” 
always considered the crucial test for the existence of a wave- 
motion. Indeed, these electrons behaved in exactly the same 
way as X-Rays do on being passed through similar types of 
crystal formations. 

The mathematicians hailed this vindication of what had 
been but a tentative suggestion with delight. But the 
physicist might well view this latest development with mixed 
feelings. Gone is the ingenious, clear-cut Bohr atom, and 
in its place we have but one more conceptual enigma added 
to the steadily growing number. We have now an atom 
which consists of a central nucleus (itself a wave) surrounded 
by rings of wave-trains,! undulating and spinning round; 
and as they rotate they are becoming ever longer and longer. 
In this process of “wrapping round” the proton they must 
be careful to keep at the right distances from the centre 
(thus we still have the “energy levels” of the older atom), for 
the slightest deviation from these definite radii will mean 
that they will optically “interfere” with their own tails, and 
this spells annihilation. We are here up against a very grave 
difficulty, not in the least mitigated by its cheerful admission. 
What is this wave, and where is the old particle? The view 
of a separate electron caged somewhere in the wave is, we are 
told, untenable. After several suggestions, finally Born de- 
termines and Sommerfeld later approves that the wave is 
a “purely symbolical representation of certain probabilities, 


* A wave-train is simply a group of waves which is travelling in any one direction. 
Owing to the fact that waves always tend to spread in all directions in actual fact, 
the ‘* wave-train” is by no means an easy thing to conceive, or, rather, imagine. 
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and no longer constitutes a physical phenomenon in the old 
meaning of the term.” Meanwhile we must remember the 
experiments of C. T. R. Wilson, Millikan and a host of 
others in which the electron gave every manifestation of being 
acorpuscle. Indeed, when G. P. Thomson used his crystals 
to diffract the electrons, and used the rules first laid down by 
the Braggs in order to calculate their wave-lengths, he tacitly 
assumed what had been manifestly assumed by them, namely, 
that the electrons in the crystal lattices which diffracted! 
the wave-train passing through them were themselves particles 
and nothing else. So here we have electrons which are par- 
ticles acting on electrons which are waves! When the 
spectroscope and the diffraction-grating were used to measure 
the energy-distribution in a spectrum; and when subse- 
quently this energy-distribution necessitated the existence of 
the quantum and the discontinuous nature of light-radiation, 
a similar difficulty had appeared. The results obtained by 
assuming a simple straightforward undulatory theory which 
the diffraction-grating required, were made to undermine the 
assumption by giving us a totally different kind of wave- 
propagation for light. 

Where are we, then, in all this illogical confusion? Only 
a month or two ago, G. P. Thomson at a meeting of the Royal 
Institution described his recent work and uttered these re- 
markable words: ‘When the electron reaches the photo- 
graphic plate it seems to forget that it is a wave and becomes 
a particle.” So now the poor electron is made to change 
from a particle to a wave, and then back again to a particle 
in the course of a journey of a few inches covered almost 
literally in no time. Not only do electrons “stumble” and 
suffer at the hands of “fate,” but they also “forget.” But 
this is not enough. Professor Thomson goes on to conclude 
ominously: “The two views of the electron, as particle and 
as wave, are parables each enshrining a part of the truth .. . 
whether there are not other aspects still undreamed of, it is 
for the future to decide.” * And now in March comes another 
difficulty. The advent of the “neutron” has been hailed by 
the press; “A little brother for the proton” according to 
Professor Andrade in a somewhat flippant mood in the Week- 
end Review. We have in the neutron an entity which might 


* A beam of light, or any other wave formation for that matter, is said to be 
‘* diffracted ” when interference is caused by dividing the beam and superimposing 
the parts. The most convenient method of doing this is by means of the ‘‘ diffraction- 
grating. 

* Nature, January 16, 1932. 
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be a wave-quantum or a close-knit partnership between a 
proton and an electron. Dr. Chadwick is responsible for the 
most recent work, and he admits “. . . it is not easy to reach 
a final decision between the two hypotheses.” But if an 
electron and a proton are wave-trains, what is the precise 
difference between the two hypotheses? Perhaps the neutron 
too can have the Jekyll and Hyde existence of the isolated 
electron. 

The physicist is like the detective in the thriller who is 
faced with certain static three-dimensional facts called 
“clues”; out of these he evolves certain hypotheses from 
which eventually grows the four-dimensional story—that is an 
event which is spread through time. We are all familiar 
with his methods since the first appearance of the immortal 
Holmes: the use of analogies, assumptions and mental 
models, the picking out of the unity which underlies the 
diversity of the clues, the intuition and the deliberate neglect 
of logic on occasion. And in what part of the physical 
“thriller” are we now? Finger-prints have been found in 
abundance, but we have as yet to prove that these finger- 
prints are not those of the detective himself. A unity has 
been found to run through nearly all the clues; but it is a 
unity which is baffling to conceive and it refuses to be 
moulded into any intelligible “story.” The physical detec- 
tive has played a glorious game of “Let’s suppose”; he has 
foisted on the universe entity after entity, the zther, the 
atom, the electrons, the waves of the zther, the quantum, 
and even curvatures of space. And mark well, for not one of 
these has any real direct evidence been produced ; they have 
been “postulated” in order to explain the intricate phenomena 
which he has observed with that indomitable courage and 
fidelity which has been his greatest triumph. But with the 
unparalleled advance of mathematical method, these simple 
things have become more and more abstract and mathe- 
matical.1 The result is that to-day we have a stupendous 
array of abstractions which by their interplay (in the Calculus, 
not in reality) produce faithful, but, alas! only symbolic 
imitations of the events observed. We have got into the grip 
of mathematics and we cannot shake it off: from the thorn 


* Thus Sir Oliver Lodge, that veteran of Science, protests in a letter about the 
book entitled ‘The Mysterious Universe,” by Sir James Jeans: ‘‘ All concrete 
things in Jeans’ Philosophy seem to vanish in a maze of abstractions. Even the 
waves of which —_— is supposed to consist are thought of as abstractions be- 
fore he has finished. 
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can we pluck figs, and from the abstract can we pluck the 
concrete? There exists a vast calculating machine, con- 
structed of the zthers, electrons, quanta, dimension-, tensors 
and heaven knows what; we have dutifully pressed the but- 
tons and turned the handles and, wonder of wonders, the 
right answer has appeared from the mysterious bowels of the 
mechanism. But what of the machine? Is it a faithful 
“reproduction” (in the photographic sense) of the machinery 
of Nature, the registrations and pointer readings of which it 
is so faithfully copying; or is it related to Nature as the 
scratches on the bakelite disc might be said to be related 
to the larynx and glottis of a Caruso? Is that marvellous 
calculating machine but a tool, as unlike to the universe 
whose riddles it solves, as the spade is unlike the mountain it 
probes? 

There are some who, implicitly at least, affirm that the 
postulates of physics have definite objective value, that its 
ethers and its dimensions exist. The mathematical physicist 
is not a conspirator who is diabolically trying to render the 
world more and more complex, but he is trying to give us a 
true idea of Nature which he has found to be more complex 
than he first thought. Like the case of Mahomet and the 
mountain, there are two methods possible in this attempt to 
square the mechanism of physics with the world which sur- 
rounds us. Consider the first, in which the mountain is 
brought to the prophet. Since the model of the universe 
presented to us is essentially mathematical, it follows that 
the universe itself is in some way a mathematical affair; a 
world in which the careless schoolboy who wrote in his home- 
work “Let x=oranges” would no longer be chided by the tired 
pedagogue. For that little boy would be right; oranges, 
ether, electrons, atoms (we were going to add “and the 
schoolboy,” but that would be letting the cat out of the bag) 
and all other things which surround us would be but symbols 
—just cyphers in a great sum.? 

It would seem that a law like gravity is no longer a matter 

' We have an instance of this attitude in the recent doctrine of some scientists 
about God, discussed in Father H. Gill’s MONTH article a year ago—“‘ Science gets 
Religion.” They are tending to revert in a sense to the old Platonic conception of 
God as the Eternal Geometer. The Fiat of God has become the writing down of 
an = sign during His idle calculations. Hence we get the abstract ideas of ‘‘ urge” 
and “‘ process Me ay the inevitable simplification and cancellation of ‘* operators” 
and such-like as the Divine. Sum marches on to its God-guided solution. Thus are 
the Heavens to tell forth the glory of God ! The dynamic progress of Nature through 


the pages of history becomes a static mass of figures and symbols on the four-dimen- 
sional blackboard of the Supreme Mathematician. 
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of apples falling from trees, nor does it concern moons and 
tides; all our homely laws of Nature have become just ab- 
stract rules-of-thumb, akin to “carrying one” when adding, 
or to “changing the sign” in the treatment of equations. Force 
is no longer a real thing, it is the crinkling of the space-time 
continuum round an event, a question of modifying a few 
equations. This is very beautiful, but strangely unsatisfy- 
ing. Philosopher, explain thyself! How does the equation 
realize and appreciate another equation? If we call Goda 
mathematician; is it not by analogy with ourselves? We 
leave it at that. 

The second of the explanations of the relation of modern 
physical theory with reality is, if anything, more difficult 
still to follow. It is the direct attempt to give physical 
meanings to the various entities which the scientist has found 
necessary to put into his model in order to make it work in 
the correct manner. The greatest difficulty encountered is 
the ether or the medium in which we are to place that wave- 
motion and frequency which we have found to be so essential 
and ubiquitous. 

To the solid ground of Nature 
Trusts the mind that builds for aye. 


So runs the quotation which is to be seen week by week on 
the front page of an eminent scientific contemporary ; a fact 
which gives food for much thought. For, unfortunately, the 
zethers that have so far appeared are far from solid ground. 
They began with the luminiferous or “jelly” zther of the last 
century which, after being bandied about between the physi- 
cist, philosopher and the mathematician, has by some mys- 
terious process of fission become several zthers. But what's 
ina name? Call it what we like, we still need a medium for 
that wave, over and above the paper on which the mathema- 
tician writes the equation of its motion. Lord Salisbury, 
in 1894, challenged the scientists to give him the subject of 
the verb “to undulate.” In late 1931, C.G. Darwin, in his 
book “The New Conceptions of Matter,” tells us that he 
thinks that the best definition of the ether is that it is “the 


* “* Thus, at present, any attempt to treat either space or the continuum itself as 
other than a mental concept seems to lead to confusion and contradiction.” Again: 
** Idealism expects the contrary answer, believing that the journey carries us from 
thought, through possible illusions, back to thought" ; granted that this statement 
of idealism's attitude is correct, the author goes on to say ‘‘ that modern science dis- 
tinctly inclines towards the answer for which idealism is waiting.” Sir James Jeans, 
‘* The Mathematical Aspect of the Universe,” Fortnightly Review, January, 1932- 
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subject of the verb ‘to undulate’.” It has been described 
as “faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null,” and it 
would seem that every advance of physics makes it better 
deserve the last-named quality. Useless to appeal to it to 
account for movement, for thought, mass, energy; even such 
phenomena as telepathy, water-divining, table-rapping ; is not 
all this merely the explanation of one mystery by another 
deeper one—odscurum per obscurius? As Professor Eve has 
said: “Waves of what? The key to the central tower of 
physics remains to be found. . .” 

And are all these extra dimensions necessary? Are they 
just the labour-saving devices of an astute mathematician? 
Surely we are not asking too much when we ask for a little 
more of that desirable “Anschaulichkeit’—that concrete per- 
ceptibility—in the physical view of our universe. And what 
sort of physical significance have these extra dimensions got? 
We are told that the electron may be moving in a five- 
dimensional world of its own, that it is threading our four- 
dimensional universe as the needle in the hands of a three- 
dimensional sempstress might thread a two-dimensional piece 
of cloth. The only appreciation we can have of that electron 
is at the Points at which it pierces our continuum, and if it 
cuts at regular intervals it will appear to have a frequency. 
In the same way, as our senses are essentially three-dimen- 
sional, they can only get cuts or cross-sections of that four- 
dimensional continuum in which they function. Since the 
essential feature of that fourth dimension is “time” this is 
tantamount to saying that our experience is always local in 
time—what has been called “sinnen-Erlebnis.”. Thus, if we 
watch a cinema-film projected on the screen we can be said 
to see three-dimensionally in so far as we see only the picture 
of the moment; but we can conceive of the whole film being 
unrolled and an intelligence being capable of appreciating 
the whole sequence of events depicted in that film at one 
glance. 

One might say that God “sees” four-dimensionally, in that 
the past, present, and future are all merged into one eternal 
“now.” Here the physicist has turned philosopher with a 
vengeance; indeed, we cannot help but feel that the philo- 

_! In 1926 Sir James Jeans felt able to say : ‘‘ The year 1927 has the same sort of 
existence as the county of Cornwall.” The repercussions of such a view in the realms 
of ethics and theology are too great to discuss here. Suffice it to suggest that free- 


= = if anything, a firmer fact of observation than any shift of perihelions or spec- 
ines, 
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sopher could weave this fantastic fabric of multi-dimensions 
without ever having seen a spectroscope or ionizing-chamber 
in his life. We may take a pencil and add a fourth variable 
to the already existing three variables of the equation which 
represents the position and movement of a point in a three- 
dimensional framework in order to express the fact that the 
point endures as well as moves. This may be extremely con- 
venient, turning as it does all our rich experience of things 
into a mere geometry of “world-lines,” and it may help us to 
find a satisfactory answer to many a riddle of the universe. But 
does this success in the results justify us in going on to quote 
the hackneyed passage from Minkowsky: “Space and time 
separately have vanished into the merest shadows, and only a 
sort of combination of the two preserves any reality.”’ Surely, 
this, as Sir Oliver Lodge has pointed out, “is not in accord with 
sense or experience.” And then “curvature of space” is in- 
troduced by suitably modifying the forms of the equations. 
But a mathematician can move a mountain by giving it an 
equation of motion. If we ask what a curved space is in 
reality we are told that #/ we subtract two dimensions from 
a curved space we should have a plane figure which is curved. 
Or, equivalently, if curved space were not space it would 
be something else. We are not surprised to find Dirac, one 
of the pioneers of the new mathematics saying in despair: 
“The new theories, if one looks apart from their mathematical 
setting, are built from physical concepts, which cannot be 
explained in terms of things previously known to the student, 
which cannot even be explained in words at all!” There is 
undoubtedly a certain sense of failure and despair in the 
writings of not a few scientists, a tentative suggestion that 
perhaps the universe they had set out so light-heartedly to 
probe has again eluded their eager grasp and is going to 
prove unintelligible, that the most they can do will be to 
formularize and tabulate the intricate wonders of the physical 
order, that the ultimate explanation of the real nature of 
things will never be forthcoming. There is a restless sense 
of insecurity abroad, a feeling engendered by the realization 
that perhaps science has claimed too much for its powers. 
“We are allowing the mathematician to postulate all sorts 
of ‘might-be’s,’ and doing far too little to solve the really 
live problems,” is the complaint of that vigorous critic, Pro- 


* Quoted by H. S. Allen, Nature, October 4, 1930. 
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fessor H. Armstrong. Whether it is our opinion that the 
physicist should stick to the “solid ground” which he can 
measure with a yard-stick which does not change its length 
with its situation, clocks which can be set simultaneously, and 
pounds and kilogrammes which are not just mere “wrinkles 
of space”; or whether we think that the physicist should 
tread the four-dimensional ground which angels might well 
fear to tread; one thing is certain: if the physicist is going 
to explain the ultimates, he has hardly begun. Mathematics 
or no, if he reduces all things to waves or frequencies, he 
should tell us clearly what is the medium in which those 
waves have their being. Waves are the movement of some- 
thing, and that something should be definite. The “key to 
the central tower” must be found, and it is useless if the tower 
is the tower of Babel. Otherwise, we merely revive the old 
metaphysical conundrum of the “sitting” without a sitter, or 
the more modern problem of the Smile and the Cheshire 
Cat. We are faced at present with a universe which is noth- 
ing but a congeries of equations and pure thought (albeit 
mathematical) or just “a tangle of world-lines” in a space- 
time continuum. A world-line, be it said, is the line swept 
out by an “event” in its passage through the years, and there 
is a tendency to think that this line is not a line at all but a 
series of points at which the five-dimensional electron cuts 
the four-dimensional world! And so we are not surprised to 
find that an eminent scientist has foreseen our incredulity. 
“At first sight this may look like a phantasy, mathematics 
run amok. Yet we seem to be driven to it, not only by theory, 
but also by what appear to be well-established facts of ob- 
servation.” 

We thus seem to be living in a crumbling ruin of a great 
materialistic movement that, before it fell, had been long 
gaining- momentum, its crash being all the greater for its 
enormous impetus. So confidently did the physicists spurn 
“the barren heath of mere speculation” and issue forth to 
the “green pastures of fact”; “Im Anfang war die Tat!”, and 
the secrets of Nature were to be wrested from her. So much 
human endeavour could not go for naught, and it has given us 
much on the way; it has given us many a fact and theory, 
formule and predictions and graphs. But the book of 
Nature which it has opened for us is more like a Ready 
Reckoner than an intelligible account of her hidden ways. 
We are no nearer a rational and certain explanation of the 
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ultimate constituents of matter and its manifestations. In- 
tellectually we live from hand to mouth—chameleon-like fall- 
ing ravenously on every airy theory of the day. And now 
the scientist has found that the deep things for which he is 
searching are too pure and fragile. The moment he ap- 
proaches them they are contaminated by the breath of his 
mathematics and rendered shapeless by the coarseness of his 
most delicate instruments. Well might he ask himself how 
he can ever appreciate the electron when the telescope, the 
eye, the nerve, the brain which he uses are themselves gyrating 
masses of electrons. Above him stretch the limitless spaces 
filled with limitless things, below him box within box of 
wonders ; no question here of seeing as in a glass darkly but 
of a staggering array of mirrors, each giving indirect reflec- 
tions of all the rest back and back until the mind reels. We 
have demanded more than mere formularization, we have 
demanded that “imaginative concept” of the world which 
Professor Percy Nunn told the Aristotelean Society nearly 
ten years ago was the end of true science. Is the scientist 
right when he answers that the world is necessarily unin- 
telligible? We feel that possibly, after all, he is right; that 
our methods are necessarily too indirect and too remote—too 
anthropomorphic. It is not that God is a Geometer, but that 
our geometry is but the crudest of analogies of His Laws, 
much as our justice, our love, our generosity are infinitely 
remote analogies of the Justice, Love and Generosity of God. 
As when we think and speak and conjecture about His Love 
our gropings must always remain of the earth earthy, and can 
never hope to do any sort of real justice to its Divine Arch- 
type; so it may be with our attempts to understand His 
Works—even the humble electron. 


. . +. dol not 
Pant when I read of Thy Consummate Power, 
And burn to see Thy calm Truth outflash 
The brightest gleam of Earth’s philosophy? 


But no need to despair! For though we may never reach 
beyond the hem of His Garment in our search for the ulti- 
mates, did not virtue once flow from Him this way? After 
all, the intellect of man was made to go up to God, not to find 
a dark home within the electron. 

GUY BRINKWORTH. 

















CALVIN AND “BIG BUSINESS ” 


ODERN industrial society, considered by many to 
ML on the eve of disruption, is evidently the re- 


sultant of many forces. Before society could make 
the transition from the structure of corporate medizval or- 
ganization to the individualistic capitalism of the nineteenth 
century, many predisposing conditions had to be fulfilled. 
In view of the complexity of the present-day industrial life, 
the student is somewhat surprised at the almost perfect agree- 
ment which is manifest among the scholars of the various 
nations on the nature of this preliminary evolution. Weber 
and Sombart in Germany, See in France, and Tawney and 
Hobson in England, though approaching the problem from 
different angles, arrive at conclusions of startling unanimity. 

For a capitalistic society, mobile wealth is the first essen- 
tial. Military conquest in the East, gold from the New World, 
and forced labour furnished this. A numerous proletariat, 
nominally free but under pressure of economic necessity to 
labour under the system, is the second necessary ingredient. 
This was supplied by the general collapse of feudalism and, 
more especially in England, by the rural depopulation re- 
sulting from the enclosure of the common fields. The dis- 
covery of the New World and its colonization, the improve- 
ment of maritime knowledge of the old routes, coinciding 
with the concentration of population in the cities, furnished 
the third condition necessary for inchoate Capitalism, 
namely, markets adequate to absorb the results of production 
on a large scale. The great influx of gold from the New 
‘World quickened the purely financial phases of commerce 
and developed the elaborate system of credit instruments 
needed to handle “big business.” And when the industrial 
revolution by the middle of the eighteenth century had made 
the necessary improvement in technology and transportation, 
to make and move goods rapidly and in quantity, the world 
was ready for a capitalistic society. 

Right here, however, the question might fairly be asked— 
given all these circumstances tending towards capitalistic in- 
dustrialism, must large-scale production involve the abuses 
and the injustices and the inequalities manifest in our present 
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economy? Do mass production, world markets and inter- 
national finance of themselves necessitate the undesirable 
consequences which keep our industrial world in ferment. 
While large-scale industry with one hand gives the world a 
stream of goods to meet the wants which industry itself 
creates and solicits, must it with the other hand rob the world 
of all stability and security in the enjoyment of these 
goods? Uncertainty is the distinguishing characteristic of 
this economic world of ours, and it frequently steals, not only 
from the poor man but also from those we call successful, 
the one thing which men strive to attain in this world—cer- 
tainty, security, the assurance that future want cannot visit 
themselves or those dependent upon them. 

But there can be nothing in lifeless things like machines 
and credit instruments and world markets, to postulate any 
inevitable result. These things are controlled by men and, 
according as men conduct themselves towards these things, so 
will these things react upon our social institutions. There 
was no reason, for instance, why the swarming British prole- 
tariat of the mid-nineteenth century could not have gradually 
bettered their economic conditions and escaped the worst re- 
sults of wage-slavery, instead of finding, as so many at present 
find, even that precarious means of subsistence denied them. 

Modern industrialism, then, contains some active element 
in addition to the purely technical and fiscal factors men- 
tioned above. Historians agree in denominating it the spirit 
of “business enterprise.” Business enterprise it was which 
took these raw materials of industrialism and gave them the 
jaundiced complexion we now behold. Business enterprise 
was the evil principle which moulded a set of circumstances, 
morally indifferent in themselves, into a prevalent system of 
injustice to which all Christians should take strong exception. 

Thorstein Veblen, brilliant but morbid and mordant ob- 
server of social conditions, thus describes a system dominated 
by this Godless enterprise: ‘The industrial system is organ- 
ized on business principles and for pecuniary ends. The 
business man is at the centre. . . The retardation as well as 
the advance is to be set down to his account. . . Service- 
ability, industrial advisability is not the decisive point. The 
decisive point is business expediency and business pressure.” 
Thus the business man, as an individual, is the heart of the 
body economic, and as that individual goes, so goes the 
whole. Similar ideas with different emphasis have been de- 
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veloped by other writers. “Profits become an end and not a 
means.” A “worldly ideal,” “pecuniary standards of taste 
and living” supersede the “otherworldly ideal.” Business 
morality becomes a creation of experience, honesty is the best 
policy because it pays in the long run, religion is an affair of 
man’s private life not to be intruded into his secular work, 
everything that is legal is just, and business men make the 
laws. Thrift, on the other hand, ceases to be a mere mark of 
worldly prudence, and is exalted into a supernatural virtue. 
Such are the qualities of the bourgeois temperament, the prin- 
ciples of the economic man, the elements of that spirit of 
business enterprise which has coloured economic life in the 
western world for two centuries. 

Two influences may be traced as effecting this shift, from 
the organic, inter-relation of rights and duties which charac- 
terized medizval economy, to the atomistic individualism of 
the nineteenth century. The first influence is philosophical 
and negative. There is no need here to trace in detail 
the steady watering-down of scholastic ethics, taken from 
Christian hands to be manipulated by Hobbes, Locke, Hume, 
Mandeville, and Shaftesbury. The transition from the fixed 
and sturdy norm, by which things were regulated in accord 
with their end, to the anemic principles of expediency and 
self-regard, was sure and continuous. By Adam Smith 
(we must remember that he was a professor of ethics) “en- 
lightened self-interest,” as the motive force of ethical and 
economic life, was pontifically proclaimed in a work so excel- 
lently timed that its influence was immediate and widespread. 
Smith taught the economic world to do what selfishness is 
always prone to do—to set no limits to self-seeking by assert- 
ing that individual self-seeking, however unregulated, will, 
by the unseen guiding hand of a benign Nature, conduce to 
the greatest social good. 

This, as I say, was largely a negative influence. Of itself 
it impelled men to no line of action: it only removed moral 
barriers. It shut out of sight those checks upon avarice 
which Christianity had made so prominent and left the field 
clear for the energy of a positive principle, which in Europe 
became the soul of business enterprise. 

‘Whatever the explanation, it is a simple fact of history, 
that where Calvinism flourished there the commercial spirit 
of business enterprise flourished as well. One may prefer to 
say that where commerce flourished, there flourished Cal- 
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vinism, for the two seem naturally concomitant. Sully, 
minister of finance to Henry IV., is the embodiment of the 
business genius which the Huguenots manifested both at 
home and wherever they wandered. The acute business in- 
stinct of the canny Presbyterian Scot has become a vaudeville 
byword. Thrifty Holland is our nursery symbol for order, 
and Amsterdam became a financial centre of importance be- 
yond what its position and natural resources warranted. The 
Puritan capacity to drive a hard bargain has found its place 
even in the literature of England, and Dr. Deitz, of the 
University of Illinois, has shown how the Puritan inter-mar- 
riages, combined with the Puritan interlocking directorates 
of the great trading companies, make the Great Rebellion 
seem quite as much a protest of business interests against 
amdesirable taxation as it was a cry of the liberated 
spirit for political liberty. Pym, Hampden, Cromwell, 
Rich, had “business interests so widely spread that the 
King could scarcely make any kind of move without striking 
some of them somewhere.” The soil of New England 
seemed congenial for the expansion of this spirit, and theo- 
cratic Massachusetts taught thrift, hard bargains and “Yankee 
smartness” to all the land of the Pilgrim’s pride. 

What reason is there to account for this uniform commer- 
cial aggressiveness of the Calvinistic sects, whereas the de- 
velopment of business enterprise was of slower growth in the 
other parts of Europe? Calvinism contains two elements 
working to that end. The theory of predestination irrespec- 
itive of good works, first of all, robbed of all meaning the 
spiritual asceticism practised by Catholicism. God was 
remote and inflexible, not to be influenced by the exercise 
of the traditional Christian discipline. Secondly, Calvinism 
set great store upon one’s mundane calling and the successful 
ordering of one’s work in this life as the mark of divine 
election. Predestination had shown the inutility of Catholic 
asceticism and the works inspired by Christian charity; there 
remained only this world to be conquered and subdued as 
providing assurance that, through one’s own orderly life and 
worldly success, one was numbered among the elect. Thus 
do we find in the Calvinist untiring energy and ascetic thrift, 
combined with a contempt for the joys and graces and ameni- 
ties of this life. Financial success was desired not so much 
for the wealth it brought but for what it meant to the indi- 
vidual—his own conviction that the accomplishment of his 
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work in this life was a token of that Divine favour which 
numbered him among the elect, a token that his life in this 
world was fulfilling its purpose. 

Remove the theological basis from this state of mind as 
waning Protestantism has gradually done, and we have 
financial success alone as the hall-mark of respectability. 
Making money, which had once been a means of settling the 
religious doubts of those who sought some assurance that 
they were among the chosen, remains as an end in itself, a 
quasi-religion. Poverty ceases to be a mark of companion- 
ship of Christ and becomes the brand of the rejected and the 
shiftless. Philanthropy, social service and the dole replace 
charity. 

Max Weber, the German economic historian, who did most 
of the pioneering in this field of inquiry, thus summarizes his 
views : 

Both the rationalization of the world (from a practical 
ethical, not a theoretical point of view) and the transfer of 
the road of salvation from the contemplative renunciation 
of the world to the active ascetic conquest of it... 
were attained only in the great churches and sects of the 
ascetic Protestantism in the West. It was due partly to 
the social environment, but just as much to their genuine 
religious character: their God definitely separated from 
the world . . . and the peculiarities of their means of 
salvation. . . Where the religious believer was sent into 
the world as an “instrument” of God’s will and thus cut 
off from all magical means of salvation, with the task of 
proving himself through the ethical quality of his works 
within its order and on/y in that way as chosen for eternal 
blessedness . . . the world might appear religiously to 
any extent sinful, might be deprived of value and re- 
jected: psychologically it was accepted all the more as 
the scene of activity in a “calling” willed by God. For 
this worldly asceticism was, to be sure, unworldly in the 
sense that it condemned and fought against the good 
things of this world like beauty and dignity, intoxication 
and dreams, worldly power and heroism, as competitors 
of the Kingdom of God. But precisely for that reason 
it did not flee from the world as contemplative religion 
did, but sought to carry out the commands of God by a 
rationalizing of the world in the sense of its ethics, and 
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thus remained in a peculiar sense even more “worldly” 
than the naive acceptance of the world of unspoiled 
antique humanism or of lay Catholicism. . . Everyday 
activity, rationally turned into a calling, was the proof of 
salvation. (“Religionssoziologie,” I., 263, quoted by T. 
Parsons, Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 37, No. 1.) 


Thus was injected into those northern nations, which the 
geographical discoveries had placed in advantageous position, 
a new spirit, a new industrial ethics. It took all stigma away 
from the acquisition of wealth and imposed order, temper- 
ance, frugality, incessant rationalized activity upon the 
economic world. When this element of Protestant “worldly 
asceticism” had faded away, we had left only business, pro- 
duction, profits, keyed up to a ¢empo to which all must con- 
form if they would not lose their share in a limited good. 
Calvinism rejected the otherworldly asceticism which heaps up 
treasure in Heaven, but subjected not only its votaries but us 
all to a fiercer struggle for the goods of earth—the discipline 
of competitive production-and-wealth-getting, the stern-faced 
ascetics of business. 

England, of course, whose strategic geographical position 
favoured commerce, whose mineral resources set up the 
reign of coal and iron, whose insularity allowed the ‘nation 
of shop-keepers” to make money and lend it while the 
Continent was wasted with war, led the way in that sort of in- 
dustrial progress which the spirit of business enterprise be- 
gets. And her greatest modern economist, Alfred Marshall, 
is not unmindful of the influence wielded in her industrial 
advance by the spirit of Calvinistic asceticism, though he is 
far from condemning it. After admitting that England’s 
geographical position brought to her shores the “strongest 
members of the strongest races of northern Europe,” he 
continues : 


Meanwhile the English character was deepening. The 
natural gravity and intrepidity of the stern races that had 
settled on the shores of England, inclined them to em- 
brace the doctrines of the Reformation ; and these reacted 
on their habits of life, gave a tone to their industry. Man 
was, as it were, ushered straight into the presence of his 
Creator with no human intermediary. . . The isolation 
of each person’s religious responsibility from that of his 

- fellows, rightly understood was a necessary condition for 
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the highest spiritual progress. . . Even in kindly natures 
individuality showed itself with a hard sharpness of out- 
line, while the coarser natures became self-conscious and 
egotistic. . . 

England’s industrial and commercial characteristics 
were intensified by the fact that many of those who had 
adopted the new doctrines in other countries sought on 
her shores a safe asylum from religious persecution. By 
a sort of natural selection, those of the French and 
Flemings and others whose character was most akin to the 
English and who had been led by that character to study 
thoroughness of work in the manufacturing arts, came 
to mingle with them and to teach them those arts for 
which their character had all along fitted them. . . The 
middle class and some of the working class adopted a 
severe view of life; they took little delight in amuse- 
ments that interrupted work, and they had a high 
standard as to those material comforts which could be 
obtained only by hard unremitting work. . . (“Principles 
of Economics,” Appendix A, pp. 742—744.) 


We may compare this idealistic account of the results of 
Calvinistic Protestantism, the very negation of the charity 
of Christ, with those sketched with such copious and heart- 
rending detail by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond in their famous 
trilogy—“The Town Labourer,” “The Village Labourer,” “The 
Skilled Labourer”—the most damning indictment of Godless 
economics, this side of the general Judgment, to be read any- 
where. However, it is clear, that the mere mechanics of busi- 
ness do not of themselves lead to the sorry pass we are now 
in. Mass production is no evil in itself, and men and 
machines can dwell in peace together. His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI., in the recent Quadragesimo Anno, gave the world 
a masterly analysis of the world situation on pure economic 
grounds. But in conclusion, he adds that “this longed-for 
social reconstruction must be preceded by a profound renewal 
of the Christian spirit!"" How true and how natural, since 
the evils in which we find ourselves, flow not from large-scale 
production, or world markets, or international finance, alone, 
but also from the spirit of business enterprise, the sturdy 
individualism, the asceticism of this world which replaced the 
Christian philosophy of life. 
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*“* NEUDEUTSCHLAND ” 
THE HOPE OF GERMANY 


N a former article’ the present writer discussed the Ger- 

man Kolping Society and its inspiring labours for young 

workingmen. Here, it is proposed to consider the Ger- 
man answer to the Leakage Question, so far as it concerns 
boys in secondary schools. A word of explanation regarding 
conditions in the ‘‘Gymnasium’’ or day-college is necessary 
to explain the need for some strong spiritual organization 
among the boys who attend these colleges. As a rule, there 
are no denominational secondary day-schools, but all schools 
are publicly-supported and interdenominational : provision 
being made for the teaching of religion by properly-qualified 
teachers, priests in the case of Catholics. Each class has, 
as a rule, two periods of religious instruction weekly, i.e., 
less than two hours. In the districts where Catholics pre- 
dominate, the majority of boys and teachers will, of course, 
be Catholics, but even then the home-life of many of the boys 
may be far from satisfactory, and some of the teachers may 
be merely nominal Catholics. Accordingly, the Catholic 
school-boy must generally be strong in the Faith, if he is to 
rise above his environment, but in non-Catholic districts, 
where the majority of both boys and teachers will probably be 
actively hostile to the Faith, there is obviously greater dan- 
ger. Thus the Catholic secondary school-boy is in particular 
need of strong support in his daily life in order to over- 
come the difficulties which beset him both in and outside the 
school. 

These dangerous conditions, intensified immediately after 
the war, called into being an organization which, originating 
in the Diocese of Cologne, has by now spread all over Ger- 
many, and is also to be found in those regions outside Ger- 
many where there is a strong German Catholic element. 
Owing to the urgency of the need, in the general collapse of 
order and morality after the Armistice, there was no room for 
elaborate planning. A small body of priests got the approval 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne for the formation of 
a society for Catholic boys of the secondary schools, and 


* “How Catholic Germany stems the Leakage: the Kolping Society.” THE 
MonrTH, August 1931. 
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announced forthwith its inauguration under the name of 
“‘Neudeutschland’’ (New Germany). The society, or 
‘‘Bund,”’ started thus hurriedly, has surmounted many diffi- 
culties, but has learned by experience and now attained a 
very marked degree of success. Its aim is the formation of a 
select body among German school-boys which shall leaven 
the whole, and in later years exercise a strong Catholic in- 
fluence in every branch of public life. It takes the boy in his 
very early years and trains him throughout the whole course 
of his school-life, with the result that there will emerge a body 
of zealous Catholics among the more cultured classes. It 
seeks to provide him with an antidote for the poison which 
lurks in the very atmosphere, and, as far as possible, to take 
him out of harm’s way by occupying his free time in con- 
genial surroundings. There is, therefore, a well-developed 
social side, which, however, goes hand-in-hand with a deep 
spirituality, on which, indeed, the social side is based. The 
Bund is first and foremost a religious organization ; in a sense 
a Religious Order, for its spirit enters into the whole day’s 
activities. The Neudeutscher, wearing as badge the Khi Rho, 
the Christus monogram, must be a Neudeutscher from Sun- 
day morning till Saturday night, all the year through, striv- 
ing to develop himself spiritually, intellectually, physically ; 
taking his part in general religious exercises, in works of 
charity, in prayer, in study and in play; in other words, in 
the education of the whole man, body and soul. The Bund 
now numbers 22,000, and is steadily growing, while a corre- 
sponding senior group for former members who have ended 
their school career, has automatically arisen. Engaged in the 
work of direction, are priests from the various Religious 
Orders, teachers of religion in the schools, and a fairly large 
number of the parish clergy, all working in harmony. 

The organization is thoroughly democratic, all the rules 
being decided upon by the boys themselves, under the direc- 
tion and advice of the priest-directors. As designedly an 
élite, the Bund does not throw its doors open to all and 
sundry. The candidate does not offer to join; he proposes 
himself for admission. As it has developed, a scheme of pro- 
bational training has been evolved. Normally, such pro- 
bationers are very small boys just commencing their school 
career in the Gymnasium, at the age of ten or eleven. During 
the first period of probation, the boy learns what are to be 
his obligations and responsibilities, and is shown the spirit 
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of the Bund, in order that he may decide whether he is pre- 
pared to join it whole-heartedly, to seek after the highest for 
himself and become an apostle towards others. In the first 
few months small groups of these youngsters are each under 
the leadership of one of the older boys, who devotes regular 
periods each week to their training; it is really charming to 
see the seriousness with which the leader sets himself to the 
task of turning this good material into something better worth 
while. 

As far as circumstances permit, each group has its own 
headquarters with opportunities for recreation, study and dis- 
cussions. A priest is at the head, and his position is no sine- 
cure. Where conditions are such that a reasonably well-ap- 
pointed ‘‘Heim’’ (club-house) can be acquired, it is possible 
for the boy to spend the greater part of his free time among 
his Catholic school-fellows, in an atmosphere of deep Catho- 
lic piety. The greater feasts of the Church year are cele- 
brated with general religious exercises, and, as a rule, the 
members of the groups meet once or twice a week for Mass 
and Holy Communion. Holidays are spent hiking, or in a 
camp where Mass and Holy Communion are the normal 
commencement of the day. With the more recent growth of 
the movement, it has become possible to hold, once every two 
years, a general camp in the summer for the senior mem- 
bers, and these camps, which are in the nature of a Parlia- 
ment, form great landmarks in the history of the movement. 
Here, in addition to the activities normally associated with a 
summer camp for boys, other special features occur, notably 
the reading of papers treating of matters of policy, followed 
by general discussion of the subject, and the formulation of 
new rules, or principles to be followed in the execution of old 
ones to meet altered conditions. The writer had the immense 
good fortune to be present in the early days of last August 
at such a camp held at Diez in the Rhineland, not far from 
the cathedral city of Limburg. There were gathered together 
2,400 boys, in small groups from every corner of Germany, 
with about 100 priests. The camp site was in a position ex- 
cellent for the purpose, in surroundings of superb beauty. 
A wide expanse of meadow land and fallow on the banks of 
the River Lahn received the hundreds of tents and marquees, 
which were arranged in a great arc, the whole camp site being 
almost a semicircle, at the centre point of which, a rough- 
hewn cross some sixty feet high, towered above the camp. 
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Immediately in front of this, an immense platform had been 
erected, on which each morning, a portable altar was ar- 
ranged for Holy Mass. Afterwards, the altar was removed, 
and the platform served as a rostrum or stage. Two huge 
flags hung one at either side, one the Reichbanner, the other 
the Khi Rho monogram, and before the platform was a great 
space shut in by the rows of tents. Behind the altar lay 
dense woodland, the thick curtain of trees forming a natural 
reredos of surpassing beauty. Here Mass was celebrated each 
morning, and the stirring spectacle of 2,400 boys, from 16 
to 18 years of age, all drawn up in more or less battalion for- 
mation assisting at Mass and receiving Holy Communion— 
distributed by nine or ten priests—day after day, left an im- 
pression of intense vividness. The Mass, with the sermon, 
and the considerable time required to distribute so many 
Communions, lasted almost an hour and a quarter. The 
German version of the liturgy was read out by one of the 
boys, and the Mass was answered aloud by the whole body. 
The manifest sincerity and simple piety of the boys left no 
possible room for questioning as to whether they were fol- 
lowing their own choice. Indeed, when on the very first even- 
ing the choice between this longer ‘‘liturgical Mass’’ and the 
shorter low Mass was offered them, they chose the former by 
general acclamation. A special tent was reserved as a Blessed 
Sacrament chapel: Vere Tabernaculum Dei cum homin- 
ibus. Here four boys stood on guard in half-hour watches, 
day and night, during the whole course of the camp, and 
never did guard at palace gate stand more erect or motionless 
than these. 

After Mass, the morning was largely devoted to the dis- 
cussion of one of the papers read, which were on subjects of 
deep religious and social importance. One paper of con- 
siderable length was devoted entirely to the spiritual prac- 
tices of the Bund. These discussions might occupy as much 
as two hours. The boys were perfectly free to express their 
own opinions, point out difficulties, or make suggestions, and 
invariably did so without hesitation, for it is one of the 
greatest achievements of the movement that it has taught 
these boys to take their religion seriously and simply as the 
most important thing in life, and to talk about it without em- 
barrassment. This frankness comes no more naturally to the 
German than to the English boy, and at first hearing some 
of these boyish utterances seemed, in spite of ringing true, 
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somewhat too precocious to be genuine. Yet when later one 
saw these same boys, throwing themselves heart and soul 
_ into sport, swimming and games, one realized that they were 
real boys, and that their words had honestly come from the 
abundance of the heart. Knowing how deeply these same 
boys are plunged into the whirlpool of modern paganism, 
both inside the school and out of it, one can acquit them of 
pietistic day-dreaming. Thei. is no sheltered life, nor to 
them is ‘‘the world, the devil and the flesh’’ a mere phrase out 
of the Catechism. Have they not seen Godless Communism 
stalking over the land? Thus they have been convinced that, 
for the German Catholic to-day, there can be no convenient 
course of comfortable mediocrity in religion. The onslaughts 
on their faith and morals are so vigorous that they realize the 
truth of Our Lord’s saying—‘‘He that is not with Me, is 
against Me.’’ They have had ample proof that the tepid 
Catholic becomes all too soon a fallen Catholic, and they feel 
that the fate of Germany’s soul is in the balance, the soul of 
that so passionately-loved Fatherland, never so dear as now, 
when it calls to them in its extremity. They know that their 
best way of helping the Fatherland is to make themselves 
sturdy Catholics. 

Among the spiritual practices of the Bund are the regular 
and confidential chats with the priest-director, daily reading 
of the Scriptures or other spiritual book, daily Mass and Holy 
Communion, as far as that is possible in the circumstances. 
In the discussion a boy complained that he had too little time 
for thanksgiving between Mass and school, but another sug- 
gested that the curtailed thanksgiving might be made up for 
by some special sacrifice later on in the day! The older boys 
make a formal retreat at least once every two years, share in 
some charitable work like that of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, or looking after poor children by taking them in the 
holidays for hiking tours or for a spell of camp-life. It is 
quite common for three or four of the older boys to arrange 
such a camp for poor lads, making all arrangements for the 
journey, for the necessary food and shelter, and for the daily 
programme, which always includes Mass. In this way, en- 
tirely on their own initiative, they exercise a very real aposto- 
late among poor children. Two examples may be given, one 
quite ordinary, the other rather less so. One Neudeutscher, 
seventeen years of age, a member of a parochial group which 
interests itself in less fortunate boys, takes a party of them for 
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a week’s camp in the Easter holidays. This is his plan. He 
chooses a small village not far away and gets leave from 
the parish priest for his lads to sleep in the boy’s club. [They 
can sleep quite comfortably on clean straw, wrapped in a 
blanket]. He persuades enough neighbouring farmers to 
agree to feed two boys each, in return for a certain amount of 
work, and, armed with the proper certificate, obtains reduced 
fares on the railway. The result is that a group of poor boys 
gets a splendid holiday in the fresh air of the country, at a 
cost of less than a shilling per head, their railway fare! 
During that week at least, they will say their prayers morn- 
ing and night, hear daily Mass, and enjoy themselves im- 
mensely. 

The second example is that of a youngster of sixteen, living 
in a large town, where many Catholics have ceased entirely to 
practise their religion. This boy made a point of going home 
from school through the less reputable streets of his parish 
and becoming friends with a few of the street urchins, who 
knew little, if anything, of their religion. On his free after- 
noons, he taught them to play games or took them for walks. 
The numbers of his friends grew, and then, when he had en- 
tirely won their confidence, he made his great proposal—a 
summer camp. At once they set about making plans. Some 
tents of a sort were acquired, mostly by borrowing, food col- 
lected, chiefly bread and potatoes, partly paid for, mostly 
begged, and with the few coins they had been able to save 
during the weeks previously, this ragged troupe set out for 
the camp in the country. During their stay there this young 
apostle, having got his charges away from the influences of 
town-life and of their indifferent or hostile parents, began 
their religious education, starting simply with grace before 
meals. Mass every day at the neighbouring church and short 
prayers, morning and night, paved the way to simple reli- 
gious instruction, to most of them something entirely new. 
This was for many their first experience of practical Catho- 
licism, and it did permanent good. One of the priests of that 
parish assured me that even now, when the boy in question 
has been absent for several years, engaged in studying for 
the priesthood, his training is still remembered by his grate- 
ful clients. 

In the camp, the afternoons were devoted to sport and 
swimming in the Lahn, a hundred yards away. Football even 
was attempted in spite of the blazing sunshine. Cycle-racing, 
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putting the weight, spear-throwing, the long jump, relay- 
racing, sprinting, and various water sports filled in the time 
very pleasantly, while a certain amount of good-natured 
horse-play testified to the natural high spirits of the lads. Per- 
haps the most inspiring event of all was the Pontifical High 
Mass, celebrated by the Bishop of the diocese in his Cathe- 
dral at Limburg, whither the whole camp marched. The long 
column of route presented a vivid and colourful spectacle as 
the boys tramped four deep through the streets with a bril- 
liant array of banners, flags, and pennants, all bearing the 
royal monogram of the King of Kings. Those who have 
witnessed German assemblies know how much they make of 
banners of all shapes and hues. The wonderful Cathedral it- 
self, centuries old, and rising sheer out of the rock by the 
Lahn, an embodiment of the firmness of the Faith, provided 
the Bishop with a theme for his sermon. After the Mass 
came the act of homage to the Bishop before the Palace—a 
moving manifestation of loyalty to the Church. The com- 
paratively small square became more and more thronged with 
the crowds of enthusiastic boys, and every window filled with 
the faces of the delighted townsfolk. Addressing the Bishop 
in the name of the whole Bund, the Director, Monsignor 
Zender, proclaimed the unswerving loyalty to the Church and 
the Hierarchy of every single member of its ranks. The 
Bishop congratulated the boys on their display of staunch 
Catholicism so necessary in Germany’s present time of trial. 
Then came the march back to the camp and to dinner. Inci- 
dentally, the cooking was done by the boys themselves under 
the direction of one single cook, a Laybrother from the Pious 
Society of Missions. 

An especially attractive feature of the camp was the almost 
continuous singing. Practically every society in Germany 
has its own collection of songs, and the Neudeutschers culti- 
vate music as well as the other arts. Many old German folk- 
songs have been revived, and are sung with great verve and 
a fine musical sense. A number of these are distinctly Catho- 
lic in content, which does not prevent them from being ratt- 
ling good songs, suitable even for marching. And the reper- 
toire is immense. It is related that the Communists resur- 
rected a song written a century ago, of which the theme was 
the glory of the modern age. It was a good song, a fighting 
song, and the melody cried out for the accompaniment of 
tramping feet. Moreover, there was nothing distinctly Com- 
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munistic about its words. Catholics, too, live in a newer age, 
and can fight if need be, so they ‘“‘baptized”’ it, by the simple 
expedient of adding another verse ending, ‘‘Christus, Herr 
der neuen Zeit.’’ Sung by that army of boys on the march 
to the Pontifical High Mass, that last line rang out and 
echoed like a crusading battle-cry. They sang from early 
morning till late at night. Even early in the morning as they 
marched into formation for the open-air Mass they sang, each 
group choosing its own song so that, to one standing in the 
middle of the camp, bursts of song came from every direc- 
tion, until they drew near the altar. There seemed no incon- 
gruity between this joyous clamour and the prayer which, a 
few moments later, came clearly and harmoniously—‘‘Ad 
Deum, qui laetificat juventutem meam.’’ And so on till the 
day closed with that hymn, almost unrivalled for sheer beauty 
and simplicity, ‘‘Meerstern, ich dich grusse,’’—‘‘Star of the 
Sea, I greet thee.”’ One other sacred ceremony must be 
mentioned, the solemn Benediction which closed the one 
special evening. A summer storm seemed imminent, but the 
camp was told that the service would be held, rain or fine. 
Then the Director gave his address on the attitude of Neu- 
deutschland to the Blessed Sacrament, and the manner in 
which each member should display his utter readiness to fol- 
low Christ his Leader in all things. Followed the Benedic- 
tion service. The Throne was brought from the chapel and 
placed upon the altar, behind which the mighty Cross seemed 
in the failing light to vanish into the heavens. On either side 
of the Sanctuary stood two boys absolutely motionless, so 
that the banners, held horizontally, hung stirless in the still 
air. A multitude of smaller flags and pennants were held by 
representatives of each section of the Bund, massed at either 
side of the altar, the colours glowing bright and changeful 
in the light from a surrounding arc of great torches held 
aloft, which lit the way for the King of Glory to and from 
the Throne. And so He blessed the camp, and all dispersed 
to their tents, for once in silence. 

Even when away from these scenes of corporate en- 
thusiasm, during the humdrum life of school, these Neudeut- 
scher lads maintain their high standard of Catholic practice. 
There can be no slackening in the struggle. Even where 
Catholics predominate, there are, in Germany as elsewhere, 
always a number who fall short of their great profession. The 
influence of the secular schools, unless actively resisted, must 
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tend to weaken Faith. Therefore, the keen Catholic boy must 
be always on his guard to protect his religion from the at- 
tacks which it meets in his normal intercourse with his fel- 
lows, or from his school-teachers, or from perverted com- 
panions. One fifteen-year old boy of my acquaintance attends 
a school where the Catholics are a submerged minority. This 
youngster is a C.T.S. and a C.S.G. all by himself. Should 
the history-master permit himself to misrepresent the Catholic 
Church, or say anything contrary to faith or morals, the 
boy finds out the answer at home, and next day takes occa- 
sion to speak out in class in defence of his religion. At an- 
other time a professor of literature was proclaiming the con- 
tingent nature of all truth, but was forced by a Neudeutscher 
pupil to admit that ‘‘twice two equals four,’’ is an absolute 
truth, which no circumstances can alter, and that, therefore, 
his whole thesis broke down. It obviously requires no small 
courage on the part of a school-boy, whose success in his final 
examination may thereby be jeopardized, to act in this way. 
It requires more than courage; it demands a burning zeal 
backed by a sound knowledge of the Faith. And among these 
boys, neither zeal nor knowledge is lacking. More, there is 
in many of them a very real readiness to suffer for their reli- 
gion, though it may be ordinarily hidden under a show of 
good-natured willingness to make the best of things. There 
are, of course, degrees among them, but the average is ex- 
traordinarily high. I have seen letters written in all simplicity 
by various of these boys, wherein a high degree of moral 
worth, unconsciously expressed, can be discerned. One ex- 
tract may be given without indiscretion. A Neudeutscher 
had been called upon to make a considerable sacrifice, and 
wrote : ‘‘But when a sacrifice is demanded, one can do no less 
than make it willingly to the honour of our Leader. .. Only 
thus can we be true disciples of Christ, and, in the sum, we 
all want nothing less than to be worthy Knights in His King- 
dom.’’ This from a boy noted for his high spirits, his readi- 
ness for any really harmless prank, and the vigour which he 
displays on the football field! 

As is natural to expect in these days of widespread starva- 
tion in Germany, Neudeutschland sets itself out to help where 
and how it can. Although many are themselves from families 
which have been hard hit—I know of one group wherein the 
majority of the boys never have even the smallest coin in their 
personal possession, though they come of good middle class 
families—yet they manage somehow to help the poor, if only 
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by means of house-to-house collections of old clothes and 
such-like treasure-trove. One group has supported two desti- 
tute families for a long period, while at Christmas special 
efforts are made on behalf of the poor, when the children are 
not forgotten. The use of the empty margarine box is not 
confined to the lighting of fires. Given patience and a pen- 
knife, the most fascinating toys can be made therefrom, while 
the small Crib and miniature Christmas tree can be produced 
at a minimum cost, if the labour is a labour of love. The 
months preceding Christmas are months of special activity 
and the Heim gradually takes on the appearance of a toy 
factory as the weeks go by. Even the very young boys help 
in the work of ‘‘Brockensammelm’’ or collecting, and fur- 
ther funds are raised by occasional concerts. Nor are the 
needs of the Foreign Missions forgotten. Still, in spite of 
a more than nodding acquaintance with the more serious, 
even seamy side of life, due to the appallingly difficult cir- 
cumstances of the present day, these boys can be ex- 
traordinarily jolly. Their amusements must needs be cheap, 
but somehow they are plentiful and satisfactory, and even a 
month’s hiking can be made at a nominal cost, if one is satis- 
fied with great simplicity in food and lodging, and if one’s 
boots are well hob-nailed. Tobacco and all varieties of strong 
drink, even the beer which is so common, are taboo amongst 
them, not merely because they are expensive, or from any 
spirit of puritanism, but because the Neudeutscher knows 
that they are harmful to the growing boy, and because they 
are alien to that simplicity which the Bund cultivates. Note 
that this total abstinence from tobacco and alcohol is not the 
result of any ukase from on high; it is the free choice of the 
boys themselves. On occasion, it is not so easy to observe, 
owing to the German school-custom of ‘‘Kneipe’’ evenings, 
when beer is drunk in considerable quantities. But it was 
unanimously decided to observe it, even on these occasions. 
They are ready to associate in all other ways with their non- 
Bund school-mates, to be good company, to be helpful, to 
work and play with them; but not to smoke or drink with 
them. The Neudeutscher has made simplicity the key-note 
of his life and clearly shows it, whether in matters of reli- 
gion, in his amusements, even in his very garb. The love 
of a uniform is innate in the German; hence the gorgeous 
“Shupo,’’ the brilliant policeman, and the irridescent railway 
official. Neudeutschland exhibits this national characteristic 
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and has introduced a quasi-uniform style of attire for use 
on official occasions: a shirt-tunic open at the neck, shorts, 
a belt, and the badge, the whole outfit being of a dark green 
colour. This attire is eminently sensible, is reasonably cheap 
and is pleasing to the eye. Even when ordinary clothing is 
worn, anything like ‘‘dressiness’’ is discouraged, though, be 
it noted, a black velvet corduroy suit with short trousers is 
considered ‘‘ordinary,’’ even if the wearer is a monstrous 
youth of nineteen or so, with the shoulders of a professional 
wrestler ! 

When hiking, an immense pack is added, such as would 
drive a professional Tommy to mutiny. On such expeditions 
an expenditure of about a shilling a day for food, accommo- 
dation and what not is rarely exceeded, since the institution 
of ‘‘Jugendherbergen’’ everywhere in Germany helps to keep 
costs low. The Bund has been able to acquire various houses 
in the country or mountain-regions, which serve as holiday 
homes, and are for the use of the movement as a whole, 
These are in addition to the individual clubs or Heims, which 
are of varying degrees of excellence, according to the funds 
available. In Diisseldorf, an old watch-tower on the Rhine 
has been hired, which provides three large rooms, one above 
the other from which the whole neighbourhood and long 
sweeps of the Rhine to north and south may be seen. In 
other places, a room or two wherever they can be had must 
serve as well as may be, but whatever it is, it is a place where 
Catholic boys can come together to amuse themselves, to dis- 
cuss work, plans for the holidays, or Catholic Action, or to 
sing their folk-songs, to the accompaniment of the fiddle or 
the ‘‘Klamfe,’’ an instrument of the genus guitar. As far 
as possible, the priest-director is available, sharing in the 
common life. To this salutary intimacy is probably due the 
astonishing numbers of priestly vocations, which stand as 
solid proof of the value of Neudeutschland, since the boys 
learn what opportunities for zeal and what immense spiritual 
privileges go with the clerical state. 

If in this paper there appears any suggestion that these 
boys are too precocious, old beyond their years, and far more 
serious than ordinary healthy youth should be, it can only 
be said that, while German boys nowadays cannot avoid 
being brought prematurely into contact with the bitterer 
realities of life, and with the knowledge of things evil, yet 
they do remain real boys, very human, and very jolly. When 
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serious matters are to hand, they can be serious, and achieve 
much good for the Church by works of charity and brotherly 
love towards their still poorer and weaker brethren, but when 
it is time to play, they can play with all the vigour and aban- 
don which a clean and healthy life brings. They laugh and 
sing and joke as any group of English school-boys would. 
Seeing the manifold phases of boy-life exhibited in the great 
camp last summer, the deep piety and earnestness at Mass, 
the illuminating discussions, the keen delight in sport and 
games and swimming, the rollicking uproariousness of the 
sing-songs and the marionette theatre, one could not but re- 
member that delightful English Saint, Thomas More, and his 
famous dictum: ‘‘Truly, a man can live for the next world, 
and be merry withal!’’ And had he suddenly appeared in 
the camp there in his tricorne and fur-tipped gown, he would 
soon have found himself in entirely congenial surroundings. 

Such are the 22,000 members of Neudeutschland, and if 
the reader feels that the writer has been carried away by his 
enthusiasm, it can only be answered that the writer, on his 
side, feels he has not adequately described the movement. If, 
in spite of efforts to demonstrate the contrary, the reader feels 
that these must be strange boys, ‘‘born that way,’’ the writer 
can only answer, by quoting one of the boys who said that 
being a member of Neudeutschland had been the great and 
saving influence of his life, and who, on the other hand, when 
the conversation turned on the subject of St. Aloysius, re- 
plied in the same terms which any real English boy would 
use, who only knew his Aloysius from the old distortions 
which passed for biographies, ‘‘Oh, yes, I know he was a 
saint, but not my type!’’ There is another breed of school- 
boy in Germany to-day, poles apart from this, which shows 
all the natural results of a home life without religion, and an 
undenominational schooling under the influence of liberal 
teachers, such as the pagan universities produce. If the Neu- 
deutscher is not as these it is merely because he has had a 
decent home, and has been given a lead, even a Leader. 
Having had the good put before him, he has chosen it. The 
founders and directors of the movement have known how to 
evoke the highest that is in the soul of every normal boy, 
and to direct it into the right channels. And the boys, as 
boys everywhere will, have responded with enthusiasm. The 
divine spark has been fanned, and the fire which He came to 
send on earth has been enkindled. 

S. L. KENNAN. 








A MEXICAN MARTYR OF CATHOLIC 
ACTION : 


ANACLETO GONZALEZ 
4 FTER three years of comparative peace the rulers of 


Mexico have once more resumed their attack on the 
Church. It began in the State of Vera Cruz where 
Tejeda, former Secretary of State in the persecuting Calles 
administration, is Governor; it was taken up in the Federal 
District soon after Calles himself returned to public life as 
Minister for War in October of last year, and quickly spread 
to the other States of the Republic. The methods which they 
have adopted are those with which they began the 1925-8 
persecution. His Holiness Pope Pius XI. has described the 
resulting situation as ‘‘a beginning of the abolition of the 
Catholic religion and an attempt at national apostasy,’’ and 
has, therefore, sent instructions to the Apostolic Delegate in 
Mexico, His Excellency the Most Rev. Leopoldo Ruiz y 
Flores, as to how the menace should be met. ‘“The compact 
union of clergy and people,’’ writes His Holiness, ‘‘will give 
to the adversaries of the Church the visible proof of their 
strength and divest them of the opportunity to do harm by 
adapting the policy ‘divide and rule.’ Never forget that the 
strength and audacity of those who persecute is usually 
founded on the disorganization and dissension of good indi- 
viduals who do not know how to organize themselves.”’ The 
remedy, therefore, prescribed is what has come to be known 
in recent years as Catholic Action. In his Encyclical ‘‘Non 
abbiamo bisogno”’* of June 29, 1931, Pius XI. formulated 
its principles. In March, 1932, he has called for those prin- 
ciples to be put into action to counter this attack that is 
threatening the very existence of the Church in Mexico. The 
question at once arises—what are their chances of success? 
The life of Anacleto Gonzalez may enable us to find an an- 
swer to this question, and at the same time give us some 
idea of what Catholic Action really means. 
Anacleto Gonzalez was born during the dictatorship of Por- 
firio Diaz in Guadalajara, the Capital of the State of Jalisco. 


* Published as ‘‘ Concerning Catholic Action,” by C.T.S. [H. 207], price 2d. 
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Guadalajara still breathes the spirit of all that was most 
beautiful and romantic in old-world Spain, but Anacleto had 
little opportunity for dreaming away his days in the sun. His 
parents were extremely poor, but the boy was determined to 
wrest something more from life than mere existence, and by 
working during the day and studying far into the night he 
was able both to help his parents and to secure for himself 
a sound education. His interests seem to have been centred 
chiefly on history and apologetics—two subjects that later on 
were to stand him in good stead. 

Events now occurred in Mexico which made a profound im- 
pression on the young man. In 1911 Porfirio Diaz began to 
look unfavourably on American oil interests in Mexico. A 
convenient rebellion broke out under Madero, who, with the 
assistance of the U.S.A., managed to drive out Diaz and sub- 
ject the country to three years of disastrous rule. In 1914 
the same story was enacted. President Wilson,’ suspecting 
that the new Mexican President, Victoriano Huerta, was 
giving too many oil concessions to British firms, determined 
to get rid of him. Carranza rose in revolt in the north, and 
American arms ensured his success. It was Carranza and his 
party, the Constitutionalists as they were called, who were to 
lay the foundations of all the future religious troubles in 
Mexico, but they had the backing of important interests 
amongst their all-powerful northern neighbours, and anyone 
who attempted to turn them out by force would have to reckon 
with the United States, as the Catholic ‘‘Army of Liberty”’ 
discovered when it took up arms against Calles. In the light 
of these events Anacleto became convinced that an appeal to 
armed force to turn out the Government, even when it was 
running counter to the wishes of the people that it was sup- 
posed to represent, would be useless. It is interesting to note 
in this regard the recent words of the Holy Father. “In 
choosing a remedy there must be no thought of armed de- 
fence, because, to say nothing of other considerations, there 
is not the least possibility that armed defence could be 
successful.”’ 

A remedy, however, must be found, and for Anacleto that 
remedy was organization—the keynote of Catholic Action 
and of the Pope’s instructions to the Apostolic Delegate. At- 
tacks on the Church must be met on the part of Catholics by 


* The conduct of President Wilson in this matter was severely censured in the 
States at the time, and not merely by Catholic papers. 
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organized resistance, but that resistance, if it were to be suc- 
cessful, must, as far as possible, keep within the limits of the 
law, even where the law was unjust in its restrictions. ‘‘La 
organizacién y la lucha legal’’ became his constant cry. To 
equip himself for this work he determined to become a lawyer. 
By giving lessons in Latin he was just able to pay for his 
studies and for the unpretentious lodgings which he shared 
with two other poor students in the Calle de Contreras, but 
there was very little to spare, and frequently in the small 
hours of the morning he went supperless to bed. It was 
during his law studies that he first came into conflict with the 
future persecutors. The Constitutionalists had begun their 
programme of reform and enlightenment by disseminating 
materialistic ideas in the schools and universities. The 
methods of those who attack the Church are always the same. 
Anacleto at once formed an organization called ‘“‘La 
Gironda.’’ It was composed of university students who, after 
a special course of study, undertook to attack these views 
whenever they were put forward. The discomfiture of many 
an indiscreet professor testified to its success. 

During this time there was formed in Mexico City the 
A.C.].M. (The Catholic Association of Mexican Youth). Its 
aim was the ‘‘co-ordination of all Catholic forces of non- 
political, social action to procure the amelioration of the re- 
ligious and social state of the nation.’’ Anacleto’s reputa- 
tion as an energetic promoter of Catholic activities had by 
now spread beyond the limits of Jalisco, so that when a circle 
of the Association was founded in Guadalajara he was invited 
to become its President. When the full story of the A.C.J.M. 
comes to be written it will prove to be one of the most glorious 
pages in the history of Catholic Mexico, both on account of 
the efficiency of its organization and the dauntless courage of 
its leaders. The time was soon to come when prison or death 
would carry off its Presidents almost as soon as they were 
nominated. The Association replied by electing them in 
threes so that as soon as one disappeared another automati- 
cally took his place. In his life and in his death Anacleto 
Gonzalez was to prove not unworthy of this splendid band. 

But more important, perhaps, than being chosen President 
of the A.C.J.M. was the request that he should undertake the 
editorship of its press organ, La Epoca. His work henceforth 
was to be what one might call the Apostleship of the Press. 
With this instrument he was to convince the Catholics of the 
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imperative need for organization, to wean them from that 
parochial spirit that so often vitiates much good Catholic 
work and to put in its place a consciousness of their corpor- 
ate nature on a national basis. 

The revolution of Carranza had its culmination in 1917 in 
the Constitution of Queretaro. This document, which was 
the work of a small minority and never received the appro- 
bation of the Mexican nation in any form whatsoever, decreed 
the extinction of the Church in a country whose population 
is ninety-five per cent Catholic. From all quarters protests 
were sent in by the horrified people, but for the time being 
they were of no avail. In virtue of Article 130 of the new 
Constitution the Governor of Jalisco ordered the churches to 
be closed, and forbade the celebration of religious ceremonies 
under heavy penalties. Anacleto at once took up the chal- 
lenge. Scathing articles appeared from his pen in La Epoca, 
meetings of protest were organized and a most effective boy- 
cott of the Government press instituted. These activities 
earned for their author a spell of imprisonment, but the 
Governor was forced to give way before the storm and abro- 
gate the unpopular decree. Out of prison, he once more threw 
himself into the fray. Study clubs were formed in conjunc- 
tion with the A.C.J.M., and the ‘‘League for the Preserva- 
tion of Youth’? was brought into being, which included 
Catholic young women as well as men. 

In the Constitutionalist ranks there was a strong Socialist 
block, and it became essential to put Catholic working men 
on their guard. In April, 1918 Anacleto took a vigorous part 
in organizing the National Workers’ Congress, which was 
convoked under the presidency of the bishops. His pen too 
was active in fighting those Socialist elements which were 
straining every effort to put obstacles in the way of this ex- 
cellent work. Three thousand workmen attended and at its 
close was formed the ‘‘Catholic Workers’ Confederation.’’ It 
was at this time that Anacleto crowned his years of study in 
the midst of hardship and poverty by obtaining his law de- 
gree, and soon afterwards he married. He knew well that 
there was constant danger in the work upon which he was en- 
gaged, and many a man might have considered, and who 
could blame him, that now was the time to withdraw from too 
active a participation in the struggle for Catholic freedom. 
His position as a lawyer was assured, and there was his wife 
to consider. It says much for them both that Anacleto con- 
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tinued his work with undiminished energy. Of such are the 
real apostles of Catholic Action, and who can doubt their ulti- 
mate success. Until 1925 we can but note a period of hard 
work and of literary output that might well form a text-book 
of Catholic Action. 

Carranza himself soon saw that he had made a blunder in 
his anti-religious policy. ‘‘We have gone too far,’’ he wrote 
to the President of the Senate, ‘‘and must reform Articles 3, 
27, and 130 of the Constitution, which are of far too revolu- 
tionary a character.’’ For a time the attack on the Church 
died down somewhat, but with the advent of Calles to the 
Presidency and the promulgation of his penal code (La Ley 
Calles) persecution broke out afresh, and in a far more violent 
and destructive form than even stricken Mexico had as yet 
seen. The blood of Catholics flowed in the streets. But there 
was no armed resistance. Catholics replied merely by the 
formation of ‘‘La Liga Nacional Defensora de la Libertad Reli- 
giosa.’’ Its aim was ‘“‘to resist with all possible pacific means 
the oppressive orders of the Government and to procure by the 
same means the immediate reform of the anti-religious articles 
of the Constitution.’’ In Guadalajara, Anacleto was named 
President of the League. This was the kind of organization 
for which he had been striving for so long. Catholic work- 
ing men, students, women, fathers of families, all had their 
respective organizations. They were now no longer to be 
isolated battalions, but were to be welded together and given 
cohesion as one huge national army. 

As mouthpiece of this new organization, Anacleto began a 
weekly newspaper with the title of Gladium. Again the 
editor was thrown into prison ; this time on the grounds that 
he was attacking the Constitution. Incidentally, it may be 
noted that Calles himself was guilty of a breach of the Con- 
stitution by the very fact of standing for the Presidency for 
which he was ineligible. The circulation of Gladium increased 
by leaps and bounds and was soon being read throughout the 
length and breadth of the Republic. It raised its voice in 
protest against the closing of the Jesuit Institute, the spolia- 
tion of the Diocesan Seminary of Jalisco when troops fired on 
the unarmed populace that had gathered in protest, the at- 
tacks on the clergy and the decree which appropriated the 
churches to the State. The Government retaliated by taking 
possession of the building which belonged to the A.C.J.M. 
and prohibiting its meetings, by ordering the suppression of 
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Gladium, and confiscating its printing presses. Anacleto 
merely changed his editorial office and set up other presses 
in hiding in a poor house in the suburbs of Guadalajara. Here 
Catholic young ladies of the League for the Preservation of 
Youth came every night to set up the type and work the some- 
what antiquated machinery. The officials raged but were un- 
able to find out where the paper was being produced. 

At the end of 1926 many Catholics, in desperation, went out 
to the mountains and took up arms. The Government took its 
revenge on those who remained behind. A mere breath of 
suspicion was enough, and, without any form of trial, the 
suspects were taken out and shot, as the victims of Zamora, 
Parras, Leon and Durango bear witness. Anacleto had al- 
ways spoken strongly against any appeal to arms. He was 
convinced that it would merely cost valuable lives without at- 
taining its object. His attitude on this question was well 
known from his writings, but it did not save him. 

At the beginning of 1927 General Ferreira gave orders for 
his arrest, but he had gone into hiding, and for some time 
the Secret Police were unable to find him. He was charged 
not only with being the author of the boycott, the organizer 
of Catholic protest meetings and President of the League, 
but also with being head of the armed movement. At dawn 
on April rst Anacleto awoke to find that the police had dis- 
covered him and drawn a cordon round his hiding-place. 
When he saw what had happened, and that escape was im- 
possible, he came out and asked the officer in charge that his 
companions, Ramon, Jorge and Florentino Vargas, in whose 
house he was, should be allowed to go. No attention was 
paid to his request and all four were taken to the barracks on 
the outskirts of the city to appear before General Ferreira. 

Here Ferreira demanded that Anacleto should disclose the 
plans of the Catholic military chiefs who were operating to 
the north of the city, and also make known the hiding-place 
of the Archbishop of Guadalajara, who was suspected of be- 
ing in communication with them. Anacleto denied that he 
was in touch with the Catholic Army or knew anything of their 
plans; as to where the Archbishop was in hiding he refused 
to say. Ferreira determined to see whether torture would 
loosen his tongue. He was stripped naked, strung up by his 
thumbs and flogged until his body was in a pitiable state. 
This continued until his thumbs were broken and he fell from 
his fastenings. The torturers refused to carry on with their 
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inhuman task and others had to be brought in. About mid- 
day Ferreira, thinking that by now he would have reached 
the limits of his endurance, came in and again put his ques- 
tions to him. The only reply that he received was: ‘‘One 
thing I will say, and that is that I have worked disinterestedly 
in the defence of the cause of Christ and of His Church. You 
may take my life, but, know that the cause will not die with 
me, for there are many others ready to defend it with their 
lives. I die with the certainty of seeing from heaven the 
triumph of the Church and of my country.’’ Ata sign from 
Ferreira, a firing party was brought in, and a few minutes 
later a volley put an end to the life of the apostle of Mexican 
Catholic Action. 

A little later on the same day, Ramon and Jorge Vargas 
and Luis Padilla, a prominent member of the A.C.J.M., 
stood before the executioners and met their fate in a manner 
worthy of the example set by their leader. Florentino Var- 
gas, the youngest brother, was spared to be a witness to the 
sufferings and heroic death of these champions of the Faith. 
A short time before his death Anacleto had written in 
Gladium: ‘‘La guardia perece, pero no se rinde.’’ He had 
lived up to those words during the whole of his life. They 
form a fitting epitaph. 





JOHN RIMMER. 




















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL. 


HE only physician, out of the many called in or self-com- 

missioned, who has diagnosed accurately the nature of the 
world’s sickness is the Catholic Church speaking through the 
Pope. Economists discuss the instability of the monetary 
standard, the hoarding of gold in a few centres, unemployment, 
tariffs, agriculture. Politicians plan conferences to scale down 
debts, to forgo reparations, to arrange economic compromises. 
They all deal with symptoms. Not a man of them has the know- 
ledge and skill to recognize what is fundamentally wrong, what 
is poisoning the whole system of Capitalism, what keeps alive 
and acute the warfare between classes, what prevents any real 
or stable return to financial health,—and that is, plainly, com- 
mercial injustice, the prevalence of usury in various forms, the 
sinful indulgence of the craving for money-making. All through 
the great Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno runs the denunciation 
of this vice, which has perverted the whole economic order and 
which was denounced with equal emphasis forty years ago by 
Pope Leo,—that “rapacious usury which, although more than once 
condemned by the Church, is, nevertheless, under a different 
guise but with the like injustice, still practised by covetous and 
grasping men.” Since Leo wrote the evil has not decreased, and 
the present Pope calls indignant attention to the gross misconduct 
of Capitalism in so employing “the working or wage-earning 
classes as to divert business and economic activity entirely to its 
own arbitrary will and advantage, without any regard to the 
human dignity of the workers, the social character of economic 
life, social justice and the common good” (Quadragesimo Anno: 
C.T.S. edition, p. 45). Hence, he goes on, “immense power and 
despotic economic domination is concentrated in the hands of a 
few and those few, frequently, not the owners but only the trustees 
and directors of invested funds, who administer them at their 
good pleasure” (idid., p. 46). Catholic theologians and moralists 
for generations past have condemned these breaches of elementary 
Christianity. From the opposite camp of Socialism, too, the 
rightful grievances of the oppressed multitudes, debarred from 
their share in God's bounty and from humane conditions of living 
by a badly-constructed and wrongly-directed industrial machine, 
have been voiced with vigour. Yet the economists, the financiers 
and the politicians, starting with the principle that God's writ 
does not run in the financial world and that nothing must inter- 
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fere with the production of wealth, have naturally no remedy to 
propose for such manifest injustice,—nay, do not even seem to 
recognize that injustice is involved. 

Well, Catholics for their part can only go on reiterating the 
fact that usury and overcharging and underpayment are sins 
against both charity and justice and that the body politic will 
never be thoroughly healthy until such evils are eliminated. 
Catholic economists in this country are, as a matter of fact, de- 
voting more and more attention to this radical need in social 
reconstruction, and it will be a great gain if the Church’s teach- 
ing on the matter can get a hearing and be generally recognized 
as sound. For the public conscience is generally unenlightened 
and confused, and even Catholics are sometimes puzzled when 
they recall the condemnatory attitude of the Church in the past 
towards the taking of interest for loans, and notice her tolerance 
of that practice to-day. Happily there is available in English 
much literature, both popular and scholarly, which explains and 
justifies the Catholic attitude. The late Sir W. J. Ashley in his 
“English Economic History and Theory” (Part II., pp. 434— 
439) admirably vindicates the attitude of the medizval Church 
in the matter, and there are excellent descriptions, from the 
Catholic side, of the aim and success of her guidance by such 
Catholic writers as Vermeersch in the “Catholic Encyclopedia” 
(s.v. Usury), Devas in his “Political Economy,” Ryan in his 
“Distributive Justice,” O’Brien in his “Medieval Economic 
Teaching,” Cleary in his “The Church and Usury,” Rickaby in 
his “Moral Philosophy,” and in a host of articles and pamphlets 
by such well-known authors as Father Husslein in the States, and 
Mr. Belloc, Father L. Watt, Mr. H. Somerville amongst our- 
selves. Not that all these authors agree on all points on this 
difficult question, which involves a good deal of historical and 
financial knowledge, any more than do or did the professional 
canonists who discuss it in learned Latin books. The very extent 
of its ramifications through the ages and the change in its as- 
pects corresponding to various conditions of society provide 
abundant matter for dispute, but the authentic teaching of the 
Church (not of this or that investigator), has not swerved from 
what was laid down by the Fifth Council of the Lateran (1515) 
which ruled—‘“Usury is properly interpreted to be the attempt 
to draw profit and increment, without labour, without cost and 
without risk, from the use of a thing which does not fructify.” 
Before the rise and spread of Capitalism, money was generally 
regarded as a “fungible” thing, consumed in its use and having 
little more than exchange value. Now that it can so easily 
become “capital,” an essential part of the process of wealth- 
production, it has a real market-value and has a price set on the 
loan of it. The Council did not contemplate “marketable” 
money. 
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The term usury is now rightly confined to taking interest for 
a private loan, such as, while benefiting the borrower, involves 
the lender in no loss or risk whatever. The practice is unjust, 
because it is in effect taking what does not belong to one. One 
has abandoned one’s ownership of the money on the under- 
standing that an equivalent sum will be repaid at some future 
date. The borrower, being now the owner, has all an owner's 
rights to what the money can bring him. The lender has no 
claim in justice on any advantage that accrues to him. It will 
be seen, however, that, owing to money having become a wealth- 
producing thing, so that normally the lender makes a sacrifice 
in parting with it, the opportunities of practising usury of this 
kind are much rarer than they were. The lender has now a right 
to ask for such a return as he could have got in the open market. 
On the other hand, he has no right to ask for more; he must 
not take advantage of the borrower’s need or purpose: it is pre- 
cisely in this that the sin of usury, so terribly prevalent to-day, 
consists. Money like everything else has its just price. But, 
nothing is more common than the practice of unduly profiting 
by the miseries or difficulties of people in want of money. It is 
one of the chief duties of the State to put some check upon the 
rapacity of the usurer, and the various Money-Lending Acts 
(1900, 1927) show that the State is alive to that duty. Mr. 
Belloc in his stimulating pamphlet called “Usury,” somewhat 
confuses counsel when he writes (p. 11) “Strictly speaking, then, 
Usury has nothing to do with the amount of interest demanded.” 
He explains that high interest is not necessarily usurious interest, 
which is, of course, theoretically true, but in practice the demand 
for high interest indicates a purpose to exploit the borrower. 
However, his discussion raises many important questions which 
we are glad to see others also are taking up. His definition of 
usury as “the claiming of interest on an unproductive loan” has 
been strongly contested by Mr. M. J. Murray in the Catholic 
Times (Feb. 12th) as not taking into account the reason why the 
loan has become unproductive. If occasioned by the borrower's 
incompetence, the lender has still a right to the stipulated in- 
terest: if due to an “Act of God” or the intervention of a third 
party, the legal claim still remains (unless excluded by the con- 
tract), though it might be voidable in equity. A point which 
needs further elucidation is the grounds of difference between 
interest and dividends or profits. Why should the one be fixed 
and the others variable? One justification for taking commercial 
interest arises from the lender not having parted wholly with 
the ownership of his loan: he has a share more or less direct in 
the business which his money helps to run, and it is reasonable, 
therefore, that he should retain some of the risks of ownership 
and received a variable profit or even, on occasion, none at all. 
But the interest which the State pays on its borrowings and which 
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professional money-lenders, like banks, charge for financing com- 
mercial enterprises, is always fixed, irrespective of profits or 
losses. The result, according to Mr. Belloc, is that banks tend to 
absorb the capital of unproductive concerns, and this is the 
practice which he brands as usury. We have seen no theological 
decision on this point, yet if it be really unjust and the cause, 
or one of the causes, of the iniquitous maldistribution of wealth 
stigmatized by the Pope, it certainly deserves the reprobation of 
moralists. 

Mr. Somerville, (Catholic Times, March 11th: Studies, Dec., 
“The Economic Evil of Loan Interest’) pertinently draws at- 
tention to the economic disadvantages of fixed interest charges 
in a world where prices and, therefore, profits vary, and where 
wages too are with difficulty altered. If the fixity of interest-rates 
could be shown by moralists to be unjustifiable, it would be more 
possible to apply a remedy. But indeed the modern world takes 
little heed of moral issues, and is obliged to admit its own in- 
competence to remedy disorders due to neglect of them. When 
a host of speculators is allowed to come between the producer 
and consumer of the necessities of life, for their own personal 
profit, and thus create unemployment and destitution, the financial 
world cannot stop the evil. Gambling on the Stock Exchange is 
notoriously a prevalent practice: indeed, one “very sober wit- 
ness,” cited by Devas (of. cit., p. 396) speaks of the well- 
known fact “that the bulk of the transactions that take place on 
the [London] Stock Exchange are of a speculative nature, the 
bona fide business having been estimated by competent judges 
as a bare five per cent of the whole.” And when recently (March 
1oth) an attempt was made in Parliament to induce the Govern- 
ment to regulate “the conduct of business on the Stock Exchange, 
so as to protect the investing public from irregular practices by 
company-promoters and speculators,” the Government, by the 
mouth of Mr. Baldwin, replied that “it was almost impossible by 
legislation to separate gentlemen who wished to get rich quick 
from gentlemen who were anxious to help them.” The “wish to 
get rich quick” is indeed at the root of the world-wide chaos, for 
it is almost impossible to get rich quick and to get rich honestly. 
And unfortunately those who wish only for a modest livelihood 
are involved in the same ruin as the usurers, whose covetousness, 
unchecked by law or morality, is causing Capital, as Mr. Belloc 
warns us, to cut its own throat, and to make a great mess over 
the operation. If only what is sinful in commercial practice 
were made criminal as well, if only, as of old, the fact were 
legally recognized that there is a Just Price for most things, but 
especially for the necessaries of life, and if the law punished 
those who exacted more, how much healthier and happier our 
industrial society would be. But the foolish world will persist 
in trying to get on without God! 

J.K. 
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WHO WAS FRANCIS DE HERRERA ALEMAN, S.J.? 


E can answer the above question to the extent of saying 

that Father Aleman was a sixteenth century Jesuit, an 
historian and a poet, but, apart from the data which give us that 
much knowledge, all further trace of him seems to have been 
lost. Those data form part of the Spanish MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, being furnished by a history of sundry Eng- 
lish martyrs who suffered in the years 1581-83, and of certain 
Jesuits and seculars who were martyred in the Indies before 
the end of the century. This manuscript, filling over 300 pages, 
is full of interest, for it is written in verse of a very high 
quality recalling that classical era of Spanish literature, when 
the language reached its highest perfection. We shall examine 
the two sections separately. The front page of the first bears 
this title: 

Historia del glorioso martirio de Edmundo Campiano y 
Tomas Cotano, sacerdotes de la Compafiia de Jesus, y de 
otros diez y seis sacerdotes y un lego martirizados en Ing- 
laterra por la confesién de la fe Catélica Romana, afio de 
1581 y 82 y 83: Compuesta por el Padre Francisco de 
Herrera Aleman de la misma Compaiiia de Jesus: dirigida a 
la Catélica Magestad del Rey Don Felipe Nuestro Sefior 
Segundo, Rey de las Espafias y de las Indias, et cetera. . . 


The contents of the book are arranged as follows. First a 
dedicatory epistle to King Philip II. Then a Preface, followed 
by “Authoris in laudem Edmundi Campiani aliorumque martyrum 
Epigramma.” This is succeeded by some Latin verses—Authoris 
ad Deum exclamatio pro martyribus, trimetro iambico archi- 
lochio.” Finally appears a Soneto in Spanish, by Rodrigo Fer- 
nandez de Pineda, in praise of Father Herrera Aleman. 

The ground is now clear for the poetic history itself, which 
is given in twelve cantos of varying length, but none of less 
than fifty 8-line stanzas. It embodies the story of Blessed 
Campion and the others, based on the same sources and valuable 
chiefly as furnishing contemporary corroboration of the evidence. 
It is unnecessary, therefore, to detail the subject of each canto, 
but the whole 736 stanzas give a vivid picture of the hard- 
ships of the English mission and how they were braved by 
Campion and the rest, till their heroic death and apotheosis. 

In the absence of any direct indication of the date of com- 
position we are compelled to gather it from internal evidence. 
In the twelfth canto, Sixtus V. is described as then reigning, 
so we can safely conclude that those verses were written between 
1585 and 1590, the limiting dates of that pontificate. Later 
on the author plainly suggests that the Spaniards were engaged 
in a serious conflict, the issue of which was not yet decided. Now 
history records no fighting of any moment in which Spain was 
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involved with England during those years except the expedition 
known as the Great Armada, the date of which is 1588. Hence 
one can be fairly certain that the poem was composed in the 
Spring of 1588, only seven years after Blessed Campion’s 
martyrdom. It is thus one of the earliest documents in Spanish 
on the Elizabethan Persecution. 

The list of martyrs whose glorious confession is thus poetically 
commemorated is as follows: BB. Edmund Campion, §.],, 
Thomas Cottam, S.J., John Paine, Robert Johnson, Thomas 
Forde, Everard Panse [Hanse], Ralph Sherwin, Alexander Briant, 
S.J., Thomas Sherwood,! John Nelson, S.J.,1 Cuthbert Maine, 
John Shert, Luke Kirby, Laurence Richardson, Richard Kirkman, 
William Hart, William Filbie, William Lacy, John Slade, James 
Thompson. 

The second manuscript bears this title: 

Historia de la muerte del P. Rodulfo Acquaviva, sacerdote 
de la Compafiia de Jesus, y de otros tres sacerdotes y un 
hermano de la misma Compaiiia, que fueron martirizados 
junto con otros seglares en Cuncolim en las Indias Orientales 
por la predicacién del Evangelio: por el Padre Francisco 
de Herrera Aleman, sacerdote de la Compaiiia: dirigida al 
M.R.P. Claudio Acquaviva, Prepdésito General de la misma 
Compafiia. 

This poetical record is much shorter than the previous one, for 
it runs to only 85 stanzas. Father Acquaviva was General during 
the years 1581—1615, so we can only date its composition as 
within that period. The versification is of the same masterly 
character as that commemorating the English martyrs, and it 
is possible that the two poems have much the same date. 

At the end of this MSS. we find three lists of Jesuit martyrs, 
those who perished on their way to Brazil in 1570 and 1571 and 
others who died in the West Indies at different times. 

As we have stated above, no record seems to have been pre- 
served of this particular Spanish Jesuit. Literary bibliographies 
and dictionaries of Spanish authors, such as those of Nicolas 
Antoine, Gallardo, Forner, Menendez y Pelayo, Salcedo Ruiz, 
etc., etc., make no mention of him. More strangely still, the 
Jesuit records themselves—Sommervogel’s huge “‘Bibliothéque de 
la Compagnie de Jésu,” or Uriarte’s “Anéminos y Seudéminos”— 
have not listed his name or his work. Yet, both the subject and 
the style of the MSS. he has left show him to be worthy of re- 
membrance and, should we have overlooked any source of in- 
formation about him, we should be glad to know of it. Perhaps, 
if we succeed in publishing these remains, their merit may 
stimulate further research. H. MUNOZ, 0.P. 

* B. Thomas Sherwood, who was not yet a cleric, was martyred in 1578, as was 


B. John Nelson; B. Cuthbert Maine met his death in 1577. Two others who perished 
in 1583, B. Richard Thirkeld and B. John Bodey, are not expressly mentioned. 
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SociAL ACTIVITIES INSPIRED BY CATHOLICISM. 
** Doing the Truth in Charity.” (Zphesians iv. 15). 
HE Call to Social Service so eloquently repeated, of late, by 
the Prince of Wales, had already been heard throughout the 
Catholic world, even before the War, but still more urgently since 
that great world disaster. 

In response, upwards of fifty new Associations have recently 
sprung into being, devoted to religious and social ends, so as to 
meet the needs of our times. It has always been so in the 
Church. Rome proverbially moves slowly, but there have always 
been found amongst her children those whose zeal and charity 
have been quick to perceive each new necessity and have hastened 
to provide for it. 

Beginning with the Old World—I know of thirteen such 
Societies, large and small, within the territories of the fallen 
Austrian Empire. That down-fall occasioned not only the direst 
poverty, but it also revealed a lamentable and dangerous state 
of religious ignorance and wide-spread indifference. It was to 
meet this state of things that these Societies almost spontaneously 
sprang into being. The “Oblates of Charity of St. Benedict” 
is typical. It is a Community of simple Catholic workmen and 
servants whose aim is to help the needy and to instruct the 
ignorant. The far larger Society of Charity in Vienna is active 
on the same lines. Czecho-Slovakia has a similar Association 
and Poland three. Here indeed is the largest of all these modern 
Associations. It has already more than 500 members, has re- 
ceived papal approval and is known as “The Society of the 
Sacred Heart Agonizing.” The activities of this group are most 
varied, but Social in the fullest sense of the word. 

It is however in Hungary that these Associations are most 
prolific. There are at least seven here, all having come into 
being since the War: “The Social Mission”; “The Sisters of 
Social Service”; “The Sisters of St. Francis of the Poor”; “The 
Sacred Heart Daughters of the People”; “The Guard of the 
Sacred Heart”; “The Martha Apolonegesult.” 

To pass on now to Germany, one finds a great activity in the 
same direction, and I have the names of eight such Associations 
and have heard of the existence of four more. Perhaps the most 
important of these is “The White Cross of Christ the King.” This 
Society was founded in 1919, and it is open to men and women 
of all classes, and has regular members, including priests. These 
take vows and live in Community. Besides these there are so- 
called free members, who are not so bound. They undertake 
every kind of social work, but especially amongst the poorest. 

To complete the catalogue—in Italy there are three such 
Societies, the most important of which was founded by Cardinal 
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Ferrari. In Spain I know of 3; in Holland 4; in Belgium 2; in 
Switzerland 1. In France I have the names of 5, but three of 
these work unostentatiously and unknown to the world. Not so 
the “Society of Social Service of St. Alban,” Lyons. Its aims 
are special, for its Sisters are established both in France and 
Germany. Over and above the ordinary social works, it en- 
deavours to promote International Goodwill. Under its auspices 
German children spend their holidays in France and French 
children in Germany, and it offers hospitality to foreigners. 
Furthermore, as one would expect in Lyons, it works for the far 
Eastern Missions and assists Easterns coming to Europe. 

This brief summary must suffice to give some idea of this 
truly wonderful florescence in these last few years of Catholic 
zeal and energy in so many countries of the Old World. Many 
Catholics even have been wholly unaware of it, but it is consoling 
and inspiriting to realize that such zeal exists and is exercised 
at great sacrifice. 

America has experienced needs, if not the same, at least ana- 
logous. Nor has the Catholic response been wanting. In the 
States, besides a Society of Medical Missioners, founded by Dr. 
Anne Dengel at Brooklyn, consisting of fully qualified doctors, 
dentists and nurses living in Community, working both in America 
and India, there are six other Associations of Missionary Cate- 
chists and of Social Service. 

Canada has two—‘“The Sisters of Our Lady of Good Counsel” 
and “The Sisters of Service.” 1 These latter are devoted to 
perhaps the most hazardous and arduous work of any of these 
Societies of which I am speaking. Sometimes alone, and some- 
times with a companion, they penetrate to the most northerly and 
isolated posts to catechize the children and evangelize those who 
scarcely, if ever, see a Priest. 

The object of all these Associations, whether in the New World 
or the Old, is Social Service. Social Service in the Church is but 
another and newer name for the Works of Mercy, Spiritual and 
Temporal, with which our Catechism made us familiar long ago. 
It is practical Charity exercised after the manner of St. Vincent 
de Paul and of Ozanam, personally and in closest contact with the 
indigent, the ignorant, the sick, the sufferer of every kind. 
Direct political action with a view to ameliorate the conditions 
of the poor, to control bad literature and the like is not beyond 
the scope of some of these groups, but that is exceptional. In 
nearly all, their work is confined to personal service in school, 
hospital, prison and home. The intimate touch is the essential 
element which makes their work successful and which makes 
necessary the greater freedom which their rules and life allow 
for. 


* For a fuller account of this very efficient organization see ‘*S.O.S.: Canada,” 
by Alex Johnston, in THz MONTH, May, 1930. 
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In the constantly changing conditions of human society the 
Church has had to deal, in nearly every century, with earnest 
men and women who, moved by the Divine Spirit, have banded 
themselves together to sanctify their own souls whilst at the 
same time they would in some novel way serve their neighbour. 
On their first appearance they have often met with not a little 
opposition: the more conservatively minded have looked on them 
askance as strange innovators. The Church Herself has known, 
however, how slowly and cautiously to adapt and adopt them as 
Her own. They were not necessarily, nor usually, an improvement 
on what had gone before. Nor did they pretend to supersede their 
predecessors. It was some new and evil conditions that had 
created the demand, and in them Providence supplied for the new- 
felt want. It is so now The moral and religious collapse since the 
War, aggravated in Middle Europe by marked Bolshevist ten- 
dencies, could only be successfully dealt with by Societies formed 
on less rigid lines, but imbued with the deepest religious 
principles. 

The Founders of many of these Associations have from the 
first, in order to secure efficiency and permanence, seen the neces- 
sity of binding the members together by the three usual Vows 
of Religion. Only one or two of them have so far received 
Papal recognition, but at least they are all working with the 
full sanction of their local Ordinaries and in close relation with 
them. There is every hope that in time many of them, when 
thoroughly tested and proved, will receive formal approbation 
from the Holy See. The Holy Father is, I am assured, most 
appreciative of the magnificent work they are doing and most 
favourably inclined. The Canon Law provides for Associations 
of this kind, provided that the Members live in Community under 
an approved rule after the manner of religious, though it does 
not, strictly speaking, accord them the title of Religious 
(Can. 673). 

In a Conference held under the auspices of the Archbishop 
of Salzburg at the convent of Goldenstein in 1931, at which 
sixteen of the most prominent of these Societies were represented, 
the theme of many of the Addresses was the paramount impor- 
tance of instilling and fostering the principles and practice of 
the Spiritual Life in the Associates. That they are so alive to 
this necessity and so determined to keep the Spiritual basis of 
their work in the forefront gives one the best hopes for their 
future. They are fighting against an appalling ignorance of 
the very elements of religion (the underlying cause of all modern 
evils), and it is only well-instructed men and women living up 
to the highest Christian standard who can hope to succeed. 

In speaking of these many Associations, whose number and 
sudden growth astonishes us, I have said nothing of our own 
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Country. But here too the Spirit Divine has moved. A Medical 
Society, not quite on the same lines as the American one to 
which I have referred above, was started a few years ago in 
Scotland. It includes both women doctors and nurses, and works 
among the poor. 

In England the only Society which, at present, fulfils the 
conditions of Can. 673 is one known as the “Messengers of the 
Faith.” At the time of the Salzburg Conference it was one of 
the smallest of the Associations represented. It is now showing 
signs of increase and fresh vigour. Originally founded in 
1914 (almost the first of these Associations), with the approval 
and encouragement of the Cardinal, for the express purpose of 
reaching, and helping in the conversion of, people in society, 
it has most fully justified its existence already, for its members 
have been instrumental in the conversion of nearly 1,400 souls 
from Anglicanism, Nonconformity and unbelief. The relative 
freedom that such a body enjoys enables its members to 
keep in close touch with and help those who have been received 
into the Church during the, often, trying years that follow. Their 
activities in other directions are constantly on the increase—such 
as rescue work, catechizing children who attend non-Catholic 
schools, visiting the poor and the Hospitals, preaching in the 
Parks (under the Catholic Evidence Guild) and organizing 
lectures, also for non-Catholics. ' 

Quite recently they have taken over the direction of three 
houses in Brook Green, which were established by two pious 
ladies for the reception of convert Anglican nuns—a work of 
admirable charity. 

Many of the wants which were realized on the Continent only 
since the War, and which these new Associations have been in 
their zeal compelled to meet, have been felt here for many years 
and have produced many Lay Societies or have been dealt 
with by the active Religious Orders in our midst. Nearly all 
these stand in need of more financial support and above all more 
active workers. It is not new Associations and Organizations 
that are called for. But a body of women, living a life of 
prayer and sacrifice, such as that of the “Messengers” with their 
large outlook, as they increase in numbers will furnish just what 
is needed—a recruiting ground of active and efficient members 
to aid almost any of the existing Societies. 

No good and charitable work is outside the scope of the 
“Messengers of the Faith.” Their rules are elastic, the training 
they aim at thorough, their spirit admirable. It is only with 
a growth in numbers that their full worth will be tested and 
proved. 

I have spoken above of the rise of these new Associations as 
spontaneous, but it is most surely not in the sense of a natural 
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impulse that I use the word, if it can be rightly used at all. So 
widespread, almost universal, a movement, involving as it does 
sacrifice and arduous labour (though Patriotism may in some 
cases be a part of the motive), must be of a supernatural 
character. The Finger of God is here, enlightening those who 
initiated, and calling with a true vocation those who have joined 
in works so salutary and redounding so much to the Glory of 


, C. S. GALTON. 
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ioe The League of Nations was not able to prevent 
The — China and Japan from fighting, but it has been 
the League. instrumental in stopping the fight, and it will 
have a good deal to say in arranging the future 
settlement. Japan has been told plainly, first of all by the United 
States, and then by the Assembly of the League, that there must 
be no repetition of what happened in Korea; the world will not 
recognize any territorial ‘“‘conquests’? made by Japanese arms. 
The day has gone by for the old practice of national land-grab- 
bing, of which most great Powers have been guilty at one time or 
another. Insistence on this policy, the violation of which, to do 
her justice, Japan has emphatically disclaimed, and a careful 
watch lest Chinese sovereignty should be infringed in any other 
way, will do much to restore the prestige of the League. It was 
very noticeable in the general discussion in the Assembly how 
frankly and freely the smaller Powers criticized the inaction of the 
League Council, and insisted on the observance, in future, of the 
procedure laid down in the Covenant. This is all to the good, for 
it brings the League more in touch with reality, but it is natural 
also that those on whom the brunt of active interference would 
fall—the greater Powers—should have been slower to recognize 
its need. One may hope that, when mob-passions have had time 
to cool,—and we must recollect that neither China nor Japan had 
any experience of the Great War comparable to that of the 
Western Powers,—Japan will realize that she has fallen, at the 
first test, woefully short of the League ideal, and that she has to 
repair her reputation as a civilized Power. And, no doubt, the 
League itself will insist that her representatives in future stand for 
the whole nation and not merely for the civil, as opposed, and to 
some extent subordinate, to the military ruling class. But for that 
element, never amongst any people remarkable for regard for 
law or political foresight, we may well believe that there would 
have been no fighting at Shanghai. 
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These two facts—that there has long been 

The Problem =. noradic civil war in China, and that in Japan 
pert. Ray the Government cannot control the military— 
were adduced by Lord Grey, in a meeting on 

March 7th to discuss the Far-Eastern situation, to defend the 
League of Nations against its unscrupulous Press-enemies. He 
might have added the difficulty of controlling the international 
traffic in arms, which we have always held to be a major obstacle 
to the way of peace. Ever since hostilities broke out in the East 
there has been a boom in certain armament-shares. It is said that 
the shares of the French Hotchkiss firm, the shareholders of which 
are not all French, have risen substantially in value, and that there 
is a British company which has actually a branch in Japan itself. 
Knowing that in every war there have been traders who have not 
scrupled to equip their country’s enemies, no one can be accused 
of unfair suspicion if he surmises that one cause of the unneces- 
sary outbreak and prolongation of hostilities in Manchuria and 
Shanghai lay in the working of sordid trade interests. Until this 
dangerous traffic is brought under public control and severely 
rationed, occasions will undoubtedly be created for its exercise. 
We hope the question will be discussed before the special As- 
sembly separates, but the forces which are able to provoke fight- 
ing are probably cunning enough to smother inquiry into their 
acts. Meanwhile, there is cause for rejoicing in what the League 
has actually done. Without its restraining influence, the Powers, 
instead of combining against the combatants and showing their 
disapproval, would probably be siding with one or other of them 
with a view to separate national advantage. As it is, the League 
Assembly unanimously pressed for an immediate cessation of 
hostilities and the withdrawal of armed forces, and reiterated the 
resolve of all its members ‘‘not to recognize any situation, treaty 
or agreement”’ incompatible with the Covenant of the League and 
the Pact of Paris. It may well be that this ebullition of war-like 
folly will have the final result of bringing home to the world the 
real nature and necessity of the League of Nations. 


In this Press-ridden generation, which shuns the 

aor | the jabour of thought and has almost lost the 
and the New. ‘faculty, excessive importance is attached to 
talk. People crowd to hear speeches as if words 

were all, whereas the most a speech can do is to declare a purpose 
or a policy or make known something hidden hitherto, the revela- 
tion of which may provoke action. Up to this over fifty speeches on 
disarmament have been delivered at Geneva: naturally enough, for 
all the nations want their say. But now the time has come to 
frame some concrete policy, some measures of common agree- 
ment, which will prove that there is purpose behind all the talk. 
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The least that the world expects is the abolition of all purely ag- 
gressive war-machines, and a uniform scaling down of all war- 
expenditure. Still, speeches may sometimes reveal more than the 
speaker intended. The discussion on the Estimates in the House 
of Commons showed that the Ministers concerned regarded with 
regret the necessity of economizing on the fighting services. ‘‘It 
is my misfortune,’’ said the First Lord of the Admiralty on March 
7th, ‘‘to introduce the lowest estimate since 1913.’’ This indicates 
the spirit in which one member of the British delegation attends 
the Disarmament Conference. He feels he must apologize for do- 
ing anything to lessen the scandal of war preparations in a world 
that has renounced war. He implicitly asserts that, in his view, 
that renunciation is a sham. And the author of Locarno himself 
in the same debate showed how skin-deep was his belief in peace 
by advocating a strong navy in order to give weight to British 
policy—the old reliance on the mailed fist, on the sword of Bren- 
nus, which one hoped had been ruled out of the world’s councils. 
It is not a question of providing for defence, which is right and 
necessary while others go armed, but of being able to have our 
own way, to decide on our own policy, to decide for ourselves 
what is necessary for our safety—a nationalistic attitude which 
quite ignores the Covenant of the League and all the other Pacts 
and Treaties by which we, like other nations, have limited our 
freedom. It is difficult to alter the mentality of a lifetime, but one 
expects a broader view from one who has had so much to do with 
the organizing of peace. 


. The final abandonment of Free Trade, after 80 
‘The Huperiment years’ experience, by this country on Monday, 
of : , 

Protection. February 29th,—a date which will make an 
annual celebration of the event a difficulty—has 
done nothing to bridge over the difference of opinion about the 
Protectionist policy which exists amongst members of the Govern- 
ment. Some regard it as a wholly beneficial thing, to be made 
permanent and extended as widely as can be; others think it a 
deplorable necessity, only tolerable as a fiscal experiment, to be 
used with great discrimination and abandoned as soon as possible. 
What strikes the non-politician is the universal admission that 
world-trade needs stimulating, combined with the all but universal 
attempt to block and hamper it in every fashion. Those who 
feel the force of this contradiction allege that Protection is essen- 
tially a weapon or a means of bargaining—to be used in reprisal 
against other tariff-mongers or as giving power to offer a quid 
pro quo. But they cannot show any instance in the relations be- 
tween two high-tariff countries, say the United States and France, 
where the tariff weapon succeeded in lowering tariff walls. Nor 
can they show that the very trade difficulties with which we are 
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struggling are any less in those lands which have gone to all 
lengths in protecting home trade. The United States is the classical 
example. The richest country in the world and the best provided 
with necessary raw materials, it cannot make its protected home- 
market prosper, or find work for its millions of unemployed. In 
**God’s own country’? Mammon has been so devoutly and vainly 
served that the number of millionaires—people with incomes 
ranging over 50,000 dollars—amounted in 1928 to 43,184, in 1929 
to 38,650, in 1930 to 19,683, and the total is still decreasing. On 
the other hand only 2 per cent of the people have as much as 
4700 a year if married, or £300 a year single. The States evi- 
dently consider that this gross maldistribution and instability of 
wealth would be worse if they allowed free imports—or are they 
simply in the grip of an ancient tradition and unable to free them- 
selves? Anyhow, this country is now committed to the same 
policy: the financial welfare of the whole land and its multi- 
tudinous traders is committed to the control of three men, in 
whose ability and integrity supreme trust seems to be placed, and 
we can only await the results. The free list is expressly designed 
to prevent food and raw materials becoming dearer : it is hoped 
thus to secure the advantages and avoid the drawbacks of Pro- 
tection: in a few months we shall be better able to see our way 
through these economic fogs. The proof of the pudding is, not in 
the mixing, but in the eating. 


The political situation in Ireland where the 
Gane Government has not an independent majority, 
Divisions in 
Parliament. and where a small group of Labour representa- 
tives can thus determine the fate of Government 
measures, illustrates an anomaly in the Parliamentary system 
which came into being in this country only at the beginning of the 
century but has since then contributed more and more to the in- 
efficiency of the political machine. And that is, the insertion into 
the body politic of elements which represent exclusively class or 
economic interests. There is no reason, theoretically, why Par- 
liament should not be thus composed, but the result would repre- 
sent a feudal rather than a democratic polity, and would always 
be an obstacle to national unity. Class representation inevitably 
means class conflict, and we have enough of that as it is. Har- 
mony is better preserved when the dividing lines are mainly politi- 
cal, drawn by different ideals of national well-being, and embody- 
ing different temperaments rather than different interests. In this 
conception, the elected member looks after the welfare of all his 
constituents, not excluding those who did not vote for him. How- 
ever, the failure both of Liberals and Conservatives in the past 
to secure the removal of the workers’ grievances and to admit 
them to a share in the actual Government, ultimately led to the 
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formation of the English Parliamentary Labour Party which first 
became prominent in 1906 with fifty-two members—to which num- 
ber, singularly enough, it returned when the ‘‘National Govern- 
ment” took its place last year. The Irish Parliament in 1921 
adopted class-representation from the British model, and extended 
the practice, so that in the Dail there is a Farmers’ Party as well 
as a section representing Labour as a whole. Apparently in the 
new Constitution, which the Carmona Government is in process 
of framing for Portugal, representation of professions and indus- 
tries is designedly introduced: the experiment will be watched 
with interest by constitutional students. The tariff-experiment in 
this country has already shown how dangerous a thing it is to 
encourage the mixture of economics and politics. Laws can make 
or mar opportunities for financial gain, which fact naturally 
prompts finance to make or mar laws. Some day that commercial 
entity, to which is given as of right the name of ‘‘The Trade,’’ 
and which unblushingly proclaims (or has proclaimed) that ‘‘Our 
Trade is our Politics,’’ may seek to form a Brewers’ Parliamen- 
tary Party, with ‘‘Tax Foreign Hops’’ as a war-cry ! 


. It is conceivable that Mr. Cosgrave, who has held 
The New Irish Ofice for ten troubled years, is not at all averse 
Government : : a. 
and Censorship. to laying it down. The Opposition has been 
so insistent on his failure to promote real Irish 
interests, on his many mistakes and on their own capacity to do 
better, that he may be glad that they should be given the chance. 
The transformation of the British Labour Party of 1924 by the ex- 
perience of a few years of office, from crotchety socialistic 
visionaries to the more or less constitutional politicians of 1929, 
is an object-lesson not to be missed. Responsibility, contact with 
stubborn facts, political and economic, a strong and critical Oppo- 
sition, may teach the new Irish Government things which their 
leaders hardly seemed to realize when they were irresponsible. 
Happily, there is no reason to fear that the tentative and inade- 
quate efforts made by the Cosgrave Government, through its 
Censorship of Publications Bill, to preserve the Irish public from 
contaminating literature will be abandoned, but rather, good reason 
to hope that they will be made more thorough and efficacious. We 
note with interest in this connection the name of Mr. James Geo- 
ghegan, K.C., as Minister of Justice in the new Cabinet, because 
Mr. Geoghegan, at the C.T.S. Conference in 1925, read a paper 
proposing a method of censorship which was very thorough-going, 
and which a contributor praised in our pages in November of 
that year. Now Mr. Geoghegan has the opportunity of giving 
substance to his project. This, briefly, was the formation of an 
exclusive Guild of booksellers and newsagents, something like 
those in the professions of medicine and the law, governed by a 
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Council which should have power to expel ‘‘black-sheep’’ and to 
enforce a code to be observed by all members. The ‘‘censorship”’ 
should be vested in this Council, and should extend to all native 
and foreign publications offered for sale in Ireland. We mention 
it here and now, not because there is any likelihood at present of 
seeing it made law—legislation will probably be directed to 
strengthening the present Act—but to show reason for hoping that 
the new Government will probably be keenly alive to the harm 
done in Ireland by evil literature. 


2 _ The correspondence going on in The Times, on 
Film Censorship the harm done to the prestige of the whites by 

a Seaton’. the indiscriminate exhibition of ‘‘Hollywood”’ 
films to the coloured races of the East, is not 
concerned with the injury to morals, which films of the class indi- 
cated cause amongst the whites themselves. There are various 
indications that the public conscience in this country is slowly 
awakening to the folly of allowing such a powerful agent for the 
spread of depravity to operate without adequate control. There is 
a Government censorship in Ireland which does something, but 
not enough, to make the cinema-theatre morally healthy. One of 
the saddest sights in Dublin is to see the vast crowds ‘‘queueing 
up’’ of an evening outside the eight or nine large picture-houses 
which are to be found in its main thoroughfare, to be entertained 
by the sensational trash provided. The Government, by encour- 
aging the production of national films and, in general, the educa- 
tional and elevating sides of the industry, can, and we hope, will 
do something to counteract its undoubtedly degrading influence. 


But the Government is pledged to do something 

The New 4 first which has more than national significance, 
aS and that is to abolish the oath to be taken by 
Members of Parliament before each session—a 

formula which seems expressly designed to provide matter for 
conflicting legal interpretations. People question whether it 
technically can be called an oath, since there is no invocation of 
the Deity or indeed of anyone else; the words are simply “‘I 
solemnly swear.’’ The practical question is whether its abolition 
would mean that the Free State became entirely independent and 
was no longer a ‘‘co-equal member of the Community of Nations 
forming the British Commonwealth of Nations.’’ The conse- 
quences of such a change of status would seem to be more 
momentous than those perhaps who advocate it altogether realize. 
If the Dail declared itself wholly independent, the nation which 
created it would be so too. And thus, amongst other things, it 
would cause all Irish folk outside the Free State but living in the 
Commonwealth to become aliens until they could assume a new 
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nationality. We do not think that such a result is de facto bound 
up with the alteration of that obscurely expressed formula. The 
fact that the President, after he has, as he hopes, abolished the 
oath, intends to send delegates to the Ottawa Conference shows 
that he does not think that the Free State will thus cease to be- 
long to the Commonwealth. The contention of Professor 
O’Rahilly, published in the Catholic Mind (January, 1932) that, 
since the Irish Free State owes its Dominion Status to the Act of 
the British Parliament which set it up in 1922 (just as it set up the 
Commonwealth of Australia in 1900 and the South African Union 
in 1909), and since by the recent Statute of Westminster (1931, 
Art. 2, Sect. 2) Dominion Parliaments may legislate in contraven- 
tion of any existing Act of the British Parliament, the alteration 
of the oath is within the competence of the Free State, seems to 
us sound, and was actually advanced by Mr. Churchill and others 
when that Statute was being discussed. It supposes that what 
was called a ‘‘Treaty’’ was not really such because the legality of 
the Provisional Government in the Free State was not admitted 
by the British negotiators. No doubt, the matter, before these 
words are published, will have been fully debated and decided. 
We can only hope that the result will not perpetuate discord in 
Ireland or impair her friendly relations with this country. 


: Shortly after the last Presidential election in the 
ayety States, a well-known clerical publicist, Father 
us. A. J. Elliot Ross, anxious to clear the name of his 

country from the blot of religious intolerance 
answered in our pages his own question—‘‘Did Bigotry defeat 
Smith?’’ "—with a reasoned negative. The immense growth of 
the Democratic vote since the previous election, in spite of Mr. 
Smith’s uncompromising Catholicity, seemed to him to indicate 
that it was merely his ‘‘wetness,’’ his denial of the justice and the 
wisdom of the State’s action in framing and enforcing the 18th 
Amendment and the Volstead Act, that put him in the minority. 
Father Ross admits that to some extent bigotry was arrayed 
against Smith, but considers that, not this, but a variety of other 
less obvious causes determined the result. However, judging by 
a number of letters received by the Editor of this periodical, Father 
Ross’s fellow-Catholics were not all of his opinion. They, too, 
doubtless, would have been willing to acquit the American voter 
of the vice of bigotry, but they found the evidence for the charge 
too strong. If Mr. Smith had been willing to uphold Prohibition, 
his Catholicism, thought these writers, would not have prevented 
his election. Later indications of the deep-seated anti-Catholicism 
of untravelled Americans, those who have never come into effective 
contact with the Faith, and know of it only from the slanderous 


*THe Montu, April, 1929. 
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papers which make a business of—and presumably a profit by— 
defaming it, have only deepened this impression. The possibility 
that Mr. Smith will stand again for President next November, in 
spite of the presence of another Democratic candidate, Governor 
Roosevelt, raises interest in the question once more. And the fact 
that Mr. Roosevelt has recently demanded the repeal of the 18th 
Amendment and the establishment of State-control of the liquor- 
traffic, gives us the opportunity of seeing whether the Southern 
States—the stronghold of Methodism and Prohibition—were 
actuated by their ‘‘dryness’’ or their anti-Catholicism in voting 
against Mr. Smith. A leader in the New York Times for February 
23rd, kindly sent us by a correspondent, has already settled the 
question for itself. Noting that the Governor’s anti-Prohibition 
speech has done absolutely nothing to alienate his Southern sup- 
porters the paper continues : 


The one truth which above all others has been demonstrated 
by the present attitude of the Democratic leaders in the 
Southern States is that their opposition to Governor Smith 
four years ago was not really for the reason which they gave 
for it. The ostensible cause was Prohibition. The actual 
cause was religious bigotry. That was vehemently denied at 
the time, though the evidence for it was ample and convinc- 
ing. But now the fact has been irrefutably established. Mr. 
Smith was rejected with the excuse that he was against Pro- 
hibition, though actually it was because he was a Catholic. 
The same people are now ready and glad to accept Governor 
Roosevelt, although he is as strongly against Prohibition as 
Smith ever was. He, however, is not a Catholic. 


The New York Times is not a party paper in the strict sense, and, 
therefore, its witness is the more impressive. We are afraid, then, 
that, under the influence of years of anti-Catholic propaganda, 
American public opinion falls woefully short of the high and just 
ideal voiced by the national hero in these words : 


In this enlightened age, and in this land of equal liberty, 
it is our boast that a man’s religious tenets will not forfeit 
the protection of the laws, nor deprive him of the right of 
attaining and holding the highest offices that are known in 
the United States.’ 


bs A certain Mr. R. H. Brand, a banker of some 

“——" standing, addressing the League of Nations 
Internationalists. Union Conference on Disarmament and Unem- 
ployment on March 2nd said many wise and true 

things about the need of international harmony as a means or con- 
dition of universal welfare. Economic selfishness defeats its own 


* “* Life and Letters of Washington,” Vol. VII., p. 202. (Sparks’ Ed.) 
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ends; we should recognize that—‘‘with the world as it is we all 
sink or swim together: that ultimately none of us get rich by 
others of us getting poor; that France, for instance, loses by 
reparations and the United States by the payment of inter-Allied 
debts, if the result is to impoverish debtor countries’’—and so on: 
the gospel which all sane economists have been preaching in vain 
since the war. But then, whilst claiming the knowledge and ex- 
perience which warranted his thus laying down the law—*‘Inter- 
national bankers must look at the world internationally. They are 
natural free-traders : they want peace; they want stability of cur- 
rency and prices ; and, above all, they want no national friction to 
come and tear to pieces the delicate fabric of international credit’’ 
—he went on to make an exclusive claim for his fraternity which 
was singularly unwarranted. He said—‘‘Bankers are, perhaps, 
together with artists and scientists, the one really international 
society in the world.’’ Has, we ask in wonder, this prudent and 
far-seeing man never heard of the world-wide organization, par 
excellence, the Church Catholic? Or was he arguing from past 
history that membership of the Church has done, and therefore can 
do, little to promote peace? We are afraid that, judging by past 
results, Catholics have not hitherto regarded their faith as im- 
posing an absolute duty on them to treat members of other 
nations with justice and with charity and that, therefore, the good 
banker had some reason for thus pointedly ignoring them. It is, 
indeed, a sad reflection that, through national preoccupations, or 
racial pride or mere careless insularity, Catholics have been much 
less solicitous about preserving intact the ‘‘delicate fabric’’ of 
Christian brotherhood than the children of this generation have 
about maintaining the ‘‘delicate fabric of international credit.’’ 
We can learn a lesson from Mr. Brand’s homily. He urges the 
cultivation of peace and the exercise of generosity towards other 
nations on the material grounds of our own interest: he would 
substitute enlightened selfishness for blind selfishness : should not 
the spread of God’s kingdom, the interest of souls, the member- 
ship of the Mystical Body, be more powerful and permanent 
motives for industrial harmony than those provided by commerce? 
It is time that Catholics should show that they are at least as 
keen about curbing the excesses of nationalism as any bankers. As 
we have often said, there is really no choice in the matter. The 
cultivation of peace among nations is an integral part of the 
Catholic profession. Members of the Church, beyond all other 
Christians, should be as above that miserable nationalistic arro- 
gance, which masquerades in the guise of patriotism, as above its 
opposite extreme, the rejection of real love of country. If they are 
not, it is because they’ have forgotten, or have never known, of 
what spirit they should be. 
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A fresh orientation has been given to the pro- 
The Preach posals made by the French delegation to the 
“ Disarmament ” : : 

Pr Is. Disarmament Conference, which embody the re- 
striction of the more costly and aggressive 

weapons of war to the exclusive service of the League of Nations 
—proposals which would involve such a radical change in the pre- 
sent character of the League that they have hitherto met with little 
support outside the circle of French influence—by the publication 
in The Times for March 2nd of a letter, signed by a number of 
prominent British advocates of world-peace, in general endorse- 
ment of the French scheme and pleading for ‘‘that fair, reasonable 
and adequate consideration to which it is entitled.’’ Level-headed 
men like Mr. George Barnes, Colonel David Davies, Professor Gil- 
bert Murray and Mr. Wickham Steed would not have been found 
amongst the signatories to that appeal, if it were unreasonable or 
wholly out of the range of practical politics. As we pointed out 
last month, it is the logical development of that ideal of political 
world-solidarity whereby the armed strength of all nations would 
be available for the protection of each. It would mean the full 
realization in the international sphere of what already obtains 
within each civilized nation, the reign of law backed by adequate 
police-sanctions. It would be, in fact, the natural and necessary 
corollary to the already established World Court of International 
Justice, for the decisions of which there has as yet been devised 
no definite and sufficient means of enforcement. Accordingly, we 
hope that the Conference will deal with the proposals seriously 
and conscientiously. The adoption of them would necessitate a 
certain reconstruction of the League or, at least, of Article 16 
which deals, somewhat nervously, with sanctions, laying down 
the conditions of a very stringent economic boycott against 
offenders and adding—‘‘It shall be the duty of the Council to re- 
commend to the several Governments concerned what effective 
military, naval and air-force the Members of the League shall 
severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the 
covenants of the League.’’ The idea of a combined League army 
is thus suggested in the Covenant already. What the French pro- 
pose is that the formation of this conjoint force should not be 
put off to the day of actual need, but should take place here and 
now, so that intending violators of the Covenant should know 
what they are up against. There are obvious practical difficulties 
about the constitution of such a force—who should lead it, where 
it should be situated, what should be its size and composition— 
but clearly, the smaller national armies become, the less need they 
contribute to the world police force, and the work of reducing 
armaments can still be vigorously prosecuted. There is nothing 
in the French proposals to block any others. The existence of 
Russia and the United States outside the Covenant with popula- 
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tions amounting to one-seventh of the world’s total, is obviously 
a more serious obstacle to the plan of an international quota. And 
there is another, which the Christian is bound to consider,—sup- 
posing an all-powerful League force, what is to prevent it from 
becoming a tyranny? Who shall guarantee that it should always 
be the servant of the International Court, or that that Court itself 
should always decide aright? It would seem that, unless the spiri- 
tual and supranational influence of the Church should in some way 
be brought to bear upon the counsels of the nations, the way 
might be paved for the advent of Antichrist. 


f To the modern Catholic reared in democracy, 
Pussequten the state of religious affairs in Mexico is almost 
7 incredible, and one would need an intimate 
knowledge both of the past history of the 
country and its present condition, to understand how it can come 
to pass that the various State legislatures can impose such a 
tyranny on a population almost wholly Catholic. The laws restrict- 
ing the numbers of the clergy in different States to ridiculous pro- 
portions (only twenty-five in the whole Federal District, and thir- 
teen in Vera Cruz) are so preposterously unjust as to call for com- 
plete repudiation ; nevertheless, the Holy Father, acting on the ad- 
vice of the Hierarchy, has forbidden armed defence of the rights 
of the Church and of conscience, and counselled submission under 
protest to the iniquitous constitutions. Then follows advice from 
which we can gather the real reason why the petty civil tyrants at 
present in power find it possible so to outrage justice. Catholics 
are untrained and undisciplined. The Pope calls for the educa- 
tion and organization of the layfolk so that such a strong and well- 
informed public opinion may be formed that the authorities will 
not dare to trample on the elementary rights of the citizen. Thus, 
for the time being, the burden of maintaining and propagating the 
faith in Mexico will rest upon the zealous laity. The well-informed 
account in our current issue of one such apostolic layman shows 
that there is at least the nucleus of such Catholic Action already in 
existence. Those various bodies—‘‘The Catholic Association of 
Mexican Youth,’’ ‘‘The League for the Preservation of Youth,’’ 
“The National League for the Defence of Religious Liberty’’— 
therein mentioned, prove that the leaven is already at work which 
will transform the unorganized and ignorant masses into a strong 
section of the Church Militant. We must remember that the popu- 
lation numbers over sixteen millions, only 19 per cent of whom are 
of pure white descent, whilst 38 per cent are Indian and 43 per 
cent of mixed blood. These are scattered over a vast territory, 
composed politically of twenty-eight States, two Territories and a 
Federal District on the United States model, and practically all 
Catholic, in name at least, although at very various levels of cul- 
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ture. The civilizing and educative mission of the Church has been 
grievously hampered by a series of revolutionary Governments, 
since the overthrow of the Empire in 1867, so the ignorance of the 
masses of the people cannot be laid to her door.’ Thus, there is 
immense scope for the zeal of the well-instructed Catholic. To 
resist oppression by violence—vim vi repellere—is the first impulse 
of the natural man. Catholics in Mexico have a harder and less 
romantic task—to defeat error by promulgating truth, to meet 
persecution with Christian patience, to assert civic rights by pro- 
cess of law. 


The urge for religious unity, which is a Catholic 

Ambiguous ideal, combined with the desire to retain inde- 
Formule. pendence of judgment, which is wholly Protes- 
tant, tends to make all schemes for Christian 

reunion outside the Church radically futile, as emphasizing verbal 
agreement whilst ignoring differences of meaning. The Church 
Times is generally conscious of this defect and, on that account, 
steadily opposes inter-communion with Nonconformists. In its 
issue of March 4th (p. 284) writing of the South India Scheme for 
Reunion between Anglicans and non-Episcopalians, it uses these 
words—‘‘It is impossible to approve of any scheme which thus 
buries the convictions of one party to the negotiations under the 
cover of ambiguous phrases.’’ But then, conscious of Anglican 
comprehensiveness, it goes on, ‘‘The only conceivable justification 
for the use of ambiguous formule is that both sides of the am- 
biguity should be clearly understood and clearly expressed. It 
must be made impossible for future rulers of the reunited Church 
to exclude the Catholic interpretation of its constitution.’’ But 
surely if ambiguity is thus to be exposed, there can remain no 
semblance of reunion. If in the creed of the reunited Church we 
find—‘‘I believe Episcopacy to be essential [or unessential] to the 
true Church,’’ we have indeed removed ambiguity, but also any 
pretence to unity. In the same issue of the paper, Lord Hugh 
Cecil is reported as saying that the Bishops inserted the amended 
Declaration against Kneeling when receiving the Eucharist ‘‘to 
soothe the feelings of the Puritan clergy and make it easy for 
them to accept the Prayer Book . . . well knowing that the De- 
claration in its new form did not really determine anything that 
was in controversy in the English Church... In changing ‘real 
and essential presence’ to ‘corporal presence’ the Bishops took 
away from the Declaration what made it valuable to an intelligent 
Puritan, though it might still soothe an unintelligent one.’’ Lord 


+ See ‘* Church and State in Mexico,” THE Montu, October, 1926, an ex- 
ceedingly informative article by ‘‘ A Resident,” which does not conceal the faults 
either of Church or people. ‘* We may say that amongst few peoples is Catholic 
practice so weak and Catholic tradition so relatively strong ”’ is his summary of the 
moral state of the nation. 
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Cecil does not seem to realize, though he calls their conduct ‘‘an 
artifice,’’ that he is charging his Bishops with dishonesty. How- 
ever, it is notorious that the founders of Anglicanism deliberately 
framed the Articles of their Church in such a way as to combine 
opposite doctrines. Their spirit survives in their descendants. 


Protestants, There will have been no such dishonest tamper- 
Catholics and ing with language, it may well be presumed, in 
Jewsinthe the deliberations of a singular convention held 
States. at Washington on March 7th—gth, to discuss 
how to dissipate the misunderstandings between Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews in the United States. In that land of the free, 
as is well known, religious prejudice abounds. Nowhere is private 
judgment pushed to greater extremes, nowhere is its unnatural 
child, religious intolerance, more unreasonably rampant. It was 
the Catholic founder of the State of Maryland who first introduced 
into North America an Act of Toleration (1649) embodying the 
respect which Christianity demands for conscientious religious 
convictions, one and a half centuries before the principle was re- 
cognized amongst Protestants anywhere. Thus Washington was 
a fitting place to stage these belated efforts to banish bigotry 
from all the States. The seminar itself was but the culmination of 
many similar gatherings held all over the States under the auspices 
of the National Conference of Jews and Christians—a permanent 
body, the labours of which will continue with renewed vigour as 
the result. It is a noteworthy experiment, the success of which 
ultimately depends on the recognition by Jews and Protestants 
of the unique position of the Catholic Church. She alone claims 
to have received a divine commission to proclaim to the whole 
world the entire revelation of God. Her conduct is determined 
by her consciousness of that fact, and she cannot recognize any 
other Church of Christ than herself. No report of the proceedings 
is yet to hand, but it is clear that the Catholic representatives— 
there were 500 delegates in all—had a delicate and somewhat in- 
vidious task in maintaining this claim and its necessary conse- 
quences. Much, however, will have been done if the position of 
the Church is realized, even though not accepted. Half the trouble 
Catholics meet with from non-Catholics arises from ignorance of 
this unique claim and of the impossibility of compromise. 


The danger of seeming to abandon it is the chief 

The Church = motive which prevents the Church from joining 
and Protestant : : Ao ‘ 

Deventitiins to discuss affairs of religion with the sects. That 

is the consistent policy of the Holy See, and no 

Catholic questions its wisdom. For that reason we consider that 

an English Nonconformist journal, the British Weekly (February 

25th), was misinformed when it wrote : 
The learned Munich Jesuit, Father Max Pribilla, has given 
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his full support to the CEcumenical Movement among the 
Churches. He regrets that Rome has taken no part in the 
various conferences, preferring to live in splendid isolation. 


We presume that the views attributed to Father Pribilla are 
drawn from his article in the Stimmen der Zeit for February, 1932, 
but there is no justification to be found for them therein. The 
writer takes the ordinary Catholic standpoint, often expressed by 
ourselves, that the ‘‘reunion of Christendom’’ movement is one 
which Catholics should sympathize with in order to direct it. They 
can and should co-operate by a clear exposition of what Catholics 
really hold and by an endeavour to understand the mentality of 
those opposed to them. We are not sure, on the other hand, that 
Father Pribilla is himself sufficiently well-informed of the mentality 
of the various forms of Protestantism in this country to make his 
recommendations entirely applicable. He deprecates controversy, 
but from the context it would seem that he thinks that controversy 
must needs be uncharitable. However, in any case, the British 
Weekly’s summary of his attitude is entirely misleading. He 
neither gives his ‘‘full support to the Ecumenical Movement’’ nor 
does he ‘‘regret’’ the prudent policy of Rome. 
THE EDITOR. 





III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Tradition, The Nature of Divine [Henry erases S.J.,.in Ecclesiastical 
Review, Feb. 1932, p. 148]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


“Action Francaise” in bad faith regarding Cardinal Billot, S.J. [H. du 
Passage, S.J., in Etudes, Feb. 20, 1932, p. 491]- 

Anti-God propaganda in Germany [Anton Koch in Stimmen der Zeit, 
March 1932, p. 378]. 

Anti-Jesuitism in Spain, results in immense social and cultural loss 
(G. B. Donnelly, S.J., in America, Feb. 13, 1932, p. 448]. 

Catholics in Russia, Plight of [Bishop E. A. O’Rourke in omiletic 
Review, March 1932, p. 575]. 

Catholics in Spain: mobs organized to attack them [W. F. Montavan 
in Queen's Work, March 1932, p. 3]. 

Education of Young, False views propagated by Radio in U.S.A. 
[Bishop O'Hara in Commonweal, Feb. 17, 1932, p. 423]. 
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French Catholic Defence: General Castelnau’s National Catholic 
Federation [J. F. Thorning, S.J., in America, Feb. 20, 1932, p. 472]- 

Jesuits: Facts of History concerning their recent expulsion from Spain 
[Civiltd Cattolica, Feb. 1932, p. 289]. 

Laicism: anti-religious aims of [Prince d’A. C. de Stigliano in Fédéra- 
tion Nationale Catholigue, Feb. 1932, p. 15]. 

Lippmann’s (Mr. Walter) humanitarian morality analysed [A. Lugan 
in Revue Apologétigue, Feb., March 1932]. 

Malta dispute discussed historically [Catholic Times, Feb. 26, March 
4, and 11, 1932]. 

Persecution in Mexico Renewed [Carleton Beals in Commonweal, 
March 2, 1932, p. 483]. 

Proselytism, American Protestant, in S. America [E. F. McDevitt in 
America, Feb. 6, and 20, 1932, pp. 424, 476]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


“Anglo-Catholics” and Orthodox: character of “Rapprochement” [G. 
Benningsen in Black/riars, March 1932, p. 145]. 

Arbitration between Nations, Growth of [J. I. McDonald in Common- 
weal, Feb. 3, 1932, p. 375]- 

Catholic Church in Modern Germany [F. S. Betlen in Catholic His- 
torical Review, Jan. 1932, p. 421). 

Catholic Emancipation: Scotland’s help [Rev. B. Kelly in Clergy 
Review, March 1932, p. 206]. 

Catholic Land Colony to be established [Catholic Times, Feb. 19, and 
26, 1932, pp. 10, 12]. 

Catholic Responsibility for bad Press [Rev. J. Hogan in Catholic 
Times, Feb. 19, and 26, 1932, pp. 16, 7]. 

Catholic Work for the Negro in U.S.A. [John La Farge, S.J., in 
Commonweal, Feb. 17, 1932, p. 433]- 

Catholics and Land Colonization in U.S.A. [Rev. J. M. Campbell in 
Commonweal, Feb. 3, 1932, p- 378]. 

Catholics, Young, and the Apostolate [P. Doncceur, S.J., in Ztudes, 
Feb. 20, 1932, p. 385]. 

Gandhi: his religious position [Civilté Cattolica, Feb. 1932, p. 335]. 

Ireland: the Question of the Treaty “Oath” [Catholic Times, Feb. 26, 
1932, pp. 6, 12: Prof. A. O’Rahilly in Catholic Mind, Jan. 1932, p. 9]. 

John’s Gospel, St., the Higher Critics and [J. Donovan, S.J., in 
Thought, March 1932, p. 569]. 

Material Universe, The: Recent Speculations [J. Ashton, S.J., in 
Thought, March 1932, p. 549]- 

“Neudeutschland”: the German Catholic Youth Movement [V.D., in 
Cité Chrétienne, Feb. 25, 1932, p. 479: S. L. Kennan, S.J., in Month, 
April 1932, p. 328]. 

Plain-Chant: “Die-hards” v. “Try-hards” [Sir R. Terry in Universe, 
Feb. 26, 1932, p. 7]. 

Usury: Mr. Belloc’s definition inadequate: need of Church teaching 
[M. J. Murray in Catholic Times, Feb. 12, March 4, 1932]. 











REVIEWS 


1—A GREAT FRENCHMAN' 


“cc HEN one is accustomed to work, one can no longer live 

without it.” So wrote Louis Pasteur to his sisters when 
he was yet but a boy of eighteen. A little later, in another 
letter we read: “If perchance you should falter in your journey, 
a hand would be there to support you. If that should be want- 
ing, God, who alone could take that hand from you, would 
Himself accomplish its work.” 

In these two sentences we have the key to the life and char- 
acter of Pasteur. He stands second to no scientist of his genera- 
tion, perhaps to no scientist of any generation; and the secret 
of his success, along with intense labour on his own part, was 
an absolute belief and trust in the guidance and help of God. 
Pasteur is by no means alone among the great scientists whose 
lives have made foolish the talk of conflict between science and 
religion; as Mr. Compton well says at the beginning of his 
admirable study, they have proved time and again that science 
and religion are really one. “Rightly regarded, the two spheres 
of science and religion have more than a natural concomitance. 
They are interchangeable, science being a religious application 
and religion a scientific revelation. The primary justification 
of science is a purely religious one, the beneficial enlightenment 
of humanity. And there is no better instance of this exalted 
function than that afforded by the life of Louis Pasteur.” 

Pasteur was born in humble station, but of parents who were 
more than ordinary. He was the son of a tanner, and loved 
the smell of the tanyard; but he was an artist to the finger-tips, 
an insatiable lover of letters. His career at school, as boy and 
youth, was not brilliant; yet those who had to deal with him 
knew they were dealing with something great. He arrived at 
his Doctorate; from that moment he seemed never to stop in 
original discovery. He touched chemistry and at once crystals 
revealed new things; acids, and they changed in his hands; 
but his greatest work came when he came to deal with biology. 
He could wait indefinitely till his experiments proved what he 
sought; but his genius seemed to tell him beforehand what he 
would find in the end. 

We are accustomed to attach the name of Pasteur to one or 
two discoveries well known to us all; in matter of fact there is 
probably no one who has revealed to the world so much of 





* The Genius of Louis Pasteur. By Piers Compton. London : Alexander Ouseley. 
Pp. 362. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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living nature’s laws and methods as this truly great man. Silk, 
wine, vinegar, beer, have been virtually saved for his country by 
him; while the world at large has been relieved of many 
anxieties. And all those things he did, as seems to be the lot 
of all great men, in the teeth of constant opposition, and abuse, 
and even calumny, to say nothing of the sorrows that oppressed 
him at home. The value of the life by Mr. Compton is that 
while its pages are crowded with scientific research yet one 
never loses sight of the man. We see him enthusiastic yet 
always simple, broken yet never surrendering, even when attacked 
by paralysis brought on by over-work, still carrying on hjs studies 
as if nothing had interrupted them. We see him always hopeful, 
always encouraging, driven by an intense sympathy for suffering 
mankind, and determined to help it if he could. Last of all we 
see in him combined, passionate love of his country, passionate 
love of science, passionate love of his religion, all three fully 
developed; a combination which smaller men, who can think 
only in one groove, imagine to be impossible. We congratulate 
the writer of this life of Pasteur on a successful piece of work. 
Some of his comments by the way, after the manner of Tacitus, 
show no small reflective power and insight which should serve 
him in good stead hereafter; for we earnestly hope we shall see 
other books from his pen. 


2—A FRIENDLY DUEL! 


NE characteristic of the epistolary controversy about Catho- 
licism between Mr. Arnold Lunn and Father Ronald Knox, 
published under the name of Difficulties, is the courtesy and 
good humour with which it was conducted. It is a duel with 
buttoned foils and naturally inconclusive, although each party 
was really desirous of disarming the other. It was Mr. Lunn 
who first conceived the idea of putting the strongest case he 
knew against the Church before the best defendant he knew, and 
Father Knox accepted the challenge hopefully, because he was 
convinced of his opponent’s ability and sincerity. Accordingly, 
considering the difficulties of controversy by letter, when the 
combatants are constantly moving about at home and abroad, 
and not infrequently “away from their books,” the various issues 
were fairly faced and threshed out. The root reason why the 
debate was not conclusive was because the debaters had no 
common metaphysic. Mr. Lunn has little use for Natural 
Theology, that massive and solid structure of facts about the 
Divine Nature, logically deduced from God’s Self-Existence. 
* Difficulties ; being a Correspondence about the Catholic Religion between Ronald 


Knox and Arnold Lunn. London; Eyre and Spottiswoode. Pp. ix. 279. Price, 
7s. 6d. n. 
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Once God is seen to be necessarily and infinitely perfect, then 
all doubts about His Providential dealing with His creatures 
must vanish, though difficulties in abundance remain. Ever- 
lasting punishment, viewed anthropomorphically, is Mr. Lunn’s 
chief difficulty, and he sympathizes with Mill’s rather foolish 
assumption that it is unjust. But God in Christ has revealed 
its everlastingness and God cannot be in any way unjust, nay, 
rather, He is essentially loving and merciful; therefore, the 
doctrine must be in some manner which we cannot clearly see 
reconcilable with justice and love. The Catholic knows that 
those most concerned, the lost themselves, cannot but acknow- 
ledge the entire justice of their punishment: a fact which not 
only reveals the enormity of deliberate and persistent rebellion 
against God, but also suggests that comparatively few are bad 
enough to qualify for suffering its result. Father Knox's en- 
deavours to explain that eternity is not endlessly passing time, 
measured by the succession of events, an unimaginable though 
not inconceivable concept, were baffled by his correspondent'’s 
ignorance of metaphysics. The modern mind has lost the tradi- 
tion of Catholic philosophy and consequently has no solid back- 
ground for its theology. For the rest, Mr. Lunn’s criticisms of the 
Catholic position are often shrewd and are well worth the con- 
sideration of apologists, as showing how necessary it is to dis- 
tinguish between the permanent dogmas of the faith and tentative 
explanations of them, and between what the Church really teaches 
and what she tolerates. Catholic readers of his admirable attack 
upon scientific materialism—‘“The Flight from Reason’’—re- 
viewed in these columns in January 1931, will not resent his guns 
being herein trained upon themselves, for, although those weapons 
have effected no real breach in their defence, as Father Knox 
has made quite clear, they indicate at any rate where that defence 
needs strengthening. 

Another useful consideration arises from the study of this 
entertaining book and that is that, generally speaking, it is waste 
of time to try to justify to a convert various dogmas of the 
Church individually and haphazard, whereas if the one dogma 
that the Church was founded by God-made-man to propagate and 
guarantee His revelation can be once proved and accepted, the 
acceptance of the rest necessarily follows. The “historical ap- 
proach,” as it is called, to Catholicism, is apt to be a long and 
tortuous journey, leading into many digressions and requiring a 
highly-synthetic mind both to expound and to understand. 
For the history of the Church is human as well as divine, and 
to disentangle the one from the other is work for trained intel- 
lects, philosophically equipped. Even Mr. Lunn, well-read and 
fair-minded as he is, had often to be told by his opponent that he 
was misinterpreting Catholic doctrine. How much more likely 
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then is the uneducated inquirer to go astray. In surveying the 
Church's life and judging of her actions through the ages, he is 
apt to be impressed by the crimes, mistakes, follies and excesses 
of all Catholic Christendom, without making allowances for 
differences of mental or social or racial development, or dis- 
tinction between principle and conduct, or between cause and 
occasion. He does not understand the development of doctrine 
nor the tendency of credulity to attach itself to faith, nor of 
outward form to lose its proper spirit. It is best in “apologetics” 
to proceed in the logical order—the existence and nature of God, 
the divinity and revelation of Christ, the establishment and en- 
dowments of His Church, of which only two things were definitely 
promised—that she would last to the end and that she would 
never teach error. So treated, Mr. Lunn’s “difficulties” might 
not have given him such varied scope for dialectic, but they 
would have stood a better chance of being solved. 


3—A VINDICATION.! 


OT very long ago we had occasion to notice with approval 
a translation of some of the writings of Pére Vincent Huby, 
S.J. We have now before us, not it is true a definite edition, but 
an edition as complete as at present seems possible, of all that 
author’s works. It is not difficult to surmise why Pére Bainvel 
has been at such pains to publish an authentic edition of Huby’s 
works; for that he has spared neither time nor trouble is mani- 
fest on every page. In the first place Huby, born in 1608 and 
dying in 1693, and being rather an apostle than a writer, repre- 
sents very well the tradition of the Society of Jesus concerning 
prayer before the time of the Quietist controversies crystallized 
in Fénelon and Bossuet. In the second place, thanks mainly to 
those controversies, few spiritual writers have suffered more at 
the hands of their editors than Huby. Though some of his works 
have been among the most popular in France, so as almost to 
compare with the Imitation, still they have been so pulled about 
as at times to be scarcely recognizable; above all the spirit of 
Huby has been made to conform to the spirit of Bossuet, lest he 
too be accused of Quietism. Pére Bainvel has searched every- 
where for the earliest texts; and though he has not satisfied 
himself that he has exhausted all sources, still he feels that he 
has given us an edition which may be called authentic and 
accurate. 
With the text as it stands now before us, we at once realize 


* Les Ecrits Spirituels du Pire Vincent Huby de la Compagnie de Jésus, réédités 
d’aprés les textes originaux par J. V. Bainvel, S.J. Paris: Beauchesne. 2 vols. 
Pp. 192, 200. 
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why Pére Bainvel has thought his labour worth while. Pére 
Huby was in his day one of the founders of houses of retreats, 
such as are reviving in our own time. He wrote chiefly for 
those who made such retreats; short points, short leaflets, short 
methods of prayer, short discourses, which he gave to exercitants 
and never intended to be printed as a whole. Nevertheless, what 
strikes us at once is the absence from his pages of the formal 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, or of what is called the Ignatian 
Method of Prayer. Instead we have from beginning to end 
prayer of affection, prayer of simplicity; nothing is more char- 
acteristic than the following notice, added to a prayer to the 
Sacred Heart: “Jésus, Jésus, Jésus: ici silence et amour, tenant 
la bouche sur le coeur du Crucifix.” 

But apart from the historical importance of Huby’s work, 
his originality and freshness in dealing with souls make his 
writings very welcome. He wrote before Jansenism had begun 
its contaminating reign. He will have contrition, but he will 
not let a soul for ever rake up its sins. He will have suffering, 
but he will have nothing that makes a soul unhappy. He would 
open the broad fields of prayer to everyone, would fill all with 
the love of God and nothing else; and while he leads to obvious 
mystic contemplation, yet will he play with the simplest litanies 
and spontaneous ejaculations as any little child. As we read 
these two volumes we feel sure that in them we are in the heart 
of the earliest and best Jesuit tradition, whatever may or may 
not be said of later developments. 





SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOGY. 

OLLOWING up his first volume, Z’Homme-Dieu, Abbé Maire now 

gives us a second, L’Eglise, to complete his work, Le Christ Total 
(Téqui: 5.00 fr.). The whole study is founded on the “Catechisme de 
Persévérance” sanctioned for the Archdiocese of Paris. In this volume, 
the first part treats of the development of the Church, from the Twelve 
Apostles to the present hierarchy; the second exposes the Church's 
work of teaching, governing, and sanctifying; in the third her life is 
explained, through her sacraments and liturgy. At the end of each of 
its twenty-two chapters is given an apt quotation from some great or 
well-known author. The book is concise without being colourless; it 
is evidently written by a skilled instructor. 


BIBLICAL, 

The best recommendation a book can have is the demand by the 
public for further editions; and Dom Hildebrand Hépfi, O.S.B., is to be 
congratulated that within ten years a third edition has been required of 
his Introductionis in S. utriusque Test. Libros Compendium. Volumes 
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Il. and III., containing respectively the special introduction to the 
books of the Old and New Testaments, have now been published (Sewn, 
30 1. & 35 L). The author is now his own publisher, and the books may 
be obtained from him at the College of St. Anselm, Rome, or, we are 
told, from “the better booksellers.” The number of pages has been in- 
creased from 330 to 364, and from 445 to 482, but as the type has been 
entirely recast, it is not easy to estimate the amount of new matter. 
The recent pontifical legislation has made the study of Hebrew obliga- 
tory for all ecclesiastical students; it is therefore a feature to be 
welcomed that Hebrew words are now printed in the characters proper 
to that language. This Hebrew type is good and clear; we notice by the 
way a misprint in Vol. II. p. 23. The new argument introduced, II. p. 21, 
on the mind of the Council of Trent regarding the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch is not a happy one. Nothing at all can be deduced 
from the title “Psalterium Davidicum” used by the Council, as this 
designation was preferred to that of “Psalmi David,” used in the first 
scheme of the decree, precisely on the ground that not all the psalms 
were composed by David. 


CaNon Law. 


Students of Canon Law are familiar with the Fontes Juris Canonici of 
the Latin Church, which contain the sources of the present codification 
of Canon Law, being chiefly Papal documents and decrees of Roman 
Congregations. Every student appreciates the value of these sources, 
for the meaning of the canons is often best understood from a con- 
sideration of the historical growth of discipline. Now the Canon Law 
of the Oriental Catholic Churches is being codified, and a body of Fonti 
has been published by the Vatican Press in six large fascicles. The first 
fascicle, still in the press, will contain the texts bearing on Oriental 
discipline up to the year 1550. The second (pp. 629, 25 1.) contains 
texts dating from 1550 to 1902. The subjects are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Thus, there are brief texts on the form of sacramental 
absolution, affinity, antimensiz, baptism, celibacy, communication in 
religious functions, holy days, matrimonial impediments, ordination, 
Patriarchs, Religious, liturgy and rites. The third fascicle (pp. 171, 
10 1.) embodies the Antiochene discipline and contains extracts from 
the Nomocanons of Bar Hebrzus. There are many replies on baptism, 
Holy Eucharist, Extreme Unction, marriage, fasting, Religious. The 
fourth fascicle (pp. 325, 15 1.) embodies the Chaldean discipline as set 
forth in the Synodicon Orientale of M. Chabot, and the collection of 
synodical canons by the codifier Ebedjésus. Here frequent mention 
is made of clerics, Bishops, fasting, marriage, monks, Patriarchs, Re- 
ligious. The fifth fascicle (pp. 349, 25 1.) embodies the Alexandrian 
discipline of the Ethiopian Church. The Fonti are indicated in the 
Preface. Extracts are given on such subjects as baptism, clerics, 
deacons, divorce, marriage, liturgy, Mass, Orders. These Fonti are 
invaluable to students of the Latin Canon Law for the sake of reference 
and comparison, and they will, we do not doubt, greatly add to the 
interest of lectures on the subject. It is not necessary to say that the 
fascicles are well printed. On each page there is a very ample margin 
for notes and references, and the text is printed on one side only. 
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APOLOGETIC. 

It is almost a relief to find that even French journalists, when they 
come to speak of religion, can make as stupid blunders as our own in 
England. They can call Noe “Antediluvian”; they can tell us that 
Goliath was killed by ‘the boy Daniel”; they can speak of “the friends 
of Jesus, Cana and Emmaus”; and so on. A collection of such blunders 
is given to us in La Chasse aux Bévues, Erreurs et Ignorances reli- 
gieuses, by Canon Eug. Duplessy, Editor of Za Réponse (Téqui, Paris). 
It would be amusing reading were it not so tragic. On the title-page 
is a quotation from Clemenceau: “To be silent on a subject about which 
one knows nothing is not so easy as one might imagine.” 

Wir sind die Zeit, by Dr. Linus Bopp (Herder, Freiburg: 4.40 m.), is 
a book for Catholic leaders and especially for the clergy, whose duty it 
is “ut nova novis remedia malis in Jesu Christi virtute reperiant” (Pope 
Pius XI. to Card. Bisletti). The Freiburg professor emphasizes the 
necessity of a deep and clear understanding of the realities of modern 
life as the basis for a successful religious revival in our times. We 
must know and understand these realities, we must see the real diffi- 
culties, before we can give the right Catholic answer to the problems 
suggested by the life, sufferings, ideas and tendencies of to-day. The 
book opens many new perspectives and abounds in helpful suggestions. 

Father P. Lippert, S.J., a leading figure in Catholic Germany and 
highly esteemed even by non-Catholics, republishes in his new book 
Vom guten Menschen (Herder, Freiburg: 6.00 m.), a number of essays 
on religious problems of to-day, which appeared during the last two 
decades in the Stimmen der Zeit. All these essays deal with that 
culture of the soul and personality, the result of which we call the 
“good” man, the saint in the widest sense of the word. While in the 
first part of the book the more natural side of this goodness is shown, 
the second part develops the religious foundations of it. Examples, 
taken almost at random, of some good and religious men constitute the 
last part, and the fact that Rabindranath Tagore and St. Francis of 
Assisi are among them, shows the wideness of the author’s scope. It 
is impossible here to go into further details. But we strongly recom- 
mend this book, which, by the way, demands some deep thought, to all 
those who have more than a purely psychological interest in the inner 
life of the greatest members of our race. 

HISTORICAL. 

In addition to the fruit of his own researches, for which Cardinal 
Ehrle will be long remembered as one of the foremost historians of our 
time, it would be difficult to calculate how much of the work of others 
is due to his example, his guidance, and his stimulus. Among these 
is a recent volume: De Scriptoribus Scholasticis saeculi XIV. ex ordine 
Carmelitarum, by Father B. M. Xiberta, O.Carm., Professor in the 
College of St. Albert in Rome (Louvain, Bibliothéque de la Revue 
a’ Histoire). It is a work of great research, almost meticulously docu- 
mented, giving an account 1) of the sources for a literary history of the 
Carmelite Order, 2) of the beginnings of Carmelite studies, and of their 
first connections with the universities, 3) of all the Carmelite “magistri” 
down to the end of the fourteenth century. In other words, what Denifle 
and Chatelain have done for the University of Paris‘in its earliest and 
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most glorious days, that Father Xiberta has here done for his own 
Order. His list of “magistri” includes thirteen names; it is interesting 
to notice that among them at least four are English. The life, the 
writings, and teaching of each is carefully examined, throwing side- 
lights on the history of theological opinions in that period which no 
historian can afford to set aside. Father Xiberta is a careful writer; he 
is slow to accept a merely popular opinion, no matter what name may 
be behind it; where there is room for doubt, he does not hesitate to 
give his own view and why. In a notice such as this it is impossible 
to say more, but the work is one which in another place would deserve 
a longer treatment. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


A complaint as to a misleading title would seem to be justified 
against Ame de Prétre, by the Rev. Father Em. Georges, Eudist (Téqui: 
10.00 fr.). One looks for a book on the priesthood, or for priests; one 
finds that this is a life of another Eudist, the Rev. Father Henri Jalaber, 
who was born in 1885, and died in 1924. Still, when the shell has been 
broken, the reward is great; for we are given the story of a model 
priest, to whom, it may be said, the priesthood itself was the beginning 
and end of all his ideals and ambitions. 

A very beautiful character, drawn in a very moving biography, is put 
before us in The Story of Antoinette Margot, A Descendant of the 
Huguenots, by the Rev. Thomas D. Williams (John Murphy Co.: $1.50). 
Indeed, it is in a sense a story so complete and perfect, with such a 
variety of experiences, that one might well wonder whether it were a 
true narrative, or a skilfully constructed work of imagination. How- 
ever, there can be no doubt: Antoinette Margot was.the right hand for 
a time of Clara Baston, the “Florence Nightingale” of America, and was 
known in her day as an artist and thinker.. But these are the least 
interesting features of this beautiful life. Far more striking is the story 
of the growth of a soul, from a Huguenot beginning to a maturity, 
worthy of a saint, with the grace of God guiding it from time to time 
in ways that might well seem miraculous. Most of the life is written 
apparently from Miss Margot’s own journals and there are two portraits 
of a face which is peculiarly full of peace and understanding. 


HAGIOGRAPHY., 


As a model of pains-taking endeavour to get at the real facts, it 
would be difficult to beat Mrs. Margaret Yeo’s new life of St. Francis 
Xavier, Apostle of the East (Sheed & Ward: 7s. 6d.). She has visited, 
it would seem, all the places in Europe connected with the saint, she 
has read all the books likely to help her, she has taken advice from 
those who would probably know something of her hero’s inner life. The 
result is a very living book indeed. As we move along, the country 
and the people seem to waken up around us; we learn much of the social 
life, in Navarre, in Paris, in Italy, in Lisbon, in the midst of which St. 
Francis Xavier grew up. Then comes Goa. Mrs. Yeo does not spare 
the city which broke the heart of St. Francis at the threshold of his 
ministry, though out of that broken heart his life’s blood was to flow 
till there was nothing left. She follows him to .Cape Comorin and 
Southern India, and up the other coast to Meliapor; all the time she 
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watches the saint, especially in his own letters, and in the authentic 
accounts that others have left of him. Then come the great adventures, 
Malacca, Amboina and Fernate, where even the intrepid heart of Francis 
seems for a moment to have faltered. Back again to Goa, where stil] 
all is trouble, and the saint is roused to indignation little in accordance 
with his sanguine, affectionate nature. We notice the ups and downs 
of this beautiful soul, its hopes and its despondencies, its appeals and 
its threatenings, its confidence in those it can trust and its warnings 
to the unreliable, its agonies when alone and its consolations in prayer. 
There is much more in the life of St. Francis Xavier than the story of 
a great missionary, and Mrs. Yeo has given us at least an insight into 
it. Then comes Japan, the saint’s one great triumph, and his sun sets 
as he looks from Sanchian to the land which, he had hoped, might 
prove a greater triumph still. Mrs. Yeo draws no moral; she makes no 
reflection. As soon as the drama is completed she lets the drop-scene 
fall, but her audience will go away with much to ponder in their hearts. 


HOMILETIC. 


Father Edmund N. Farmer, once Rector of St. Peter’s College, Fresh- 
field, and afterwards Vicar to the Superior-General at Mill Hill, had 
many friends, and many of those friends he won by the beauty and 
depth of his sermons. To the end of his life—he died in 1929 at the 
age of sixty-one—he prepared his Sunday discourses with all the care 
of an earnest beginner. His notes were not intended for publication, 
but probably they are all the better on,that account. The editor, Father 
F. M. Dreves, has compiled from these a series for the Sundays and chief 
feasts of the year, and the little volume, A Year’s Preaching (Sands: §s.), 
will, we feel sure, be not the least valuable among the many of its 
kind. The short considerations are very much alive; since the author 
was writing for himself alone, we can almost feel his very thoughts as 
they search for the right expression and the right illustration. Another 
help to one who would use the book is that each sermon has its own 
title, as well as being attached to a Sunday or a feast. 


LITERARY. 

While all eyes are turned upon Geneva, and the momentous decisions 
that are there to be made for the peace of the world, one has found jit 
worth while to look more closely at the country round, as if he would 
see in it a good omen. In L’Empire de la Paix (Editions Spes: 
13.20 fr.), P. Bessiéres, though chiefly known as a Doctor in Social and 
Political Economy, proves himself a master of description and narrative 
that must surely place him high among the story-tellers and essayists 
of France to-day. In this volume he gives us the results of two vaca- 
tions spent in the neighbourhood of Geneva. He has watched the 
inhabitants, he has allowed the surrounding hills and valleys to tell their 
own history, he has let himself be drawn by the peace of the mountains 
and their glaciers; and under these influences he has written a book of 
reflective stories and philosophical comments which are full of charm. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Whether or not we are to take quite literally all that M. Jean-Jacques 
Brousson has written in his Preface to Les Fioretti de Jeanne d’Arc 
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(Flammarion: 12.00 fr.), he has certainly given us a very original and 
attractive little book. He has searched the sources, not only for the 
facts, but also for the legends concerning his favourite saint; and these 
he has put together, making a book on the lines of the incomparable 
Fioretti of St. Francis. Then in his Preface he cleverly justifies his 
case. He shows, not only how like to the Poverello was La Pucelle in 
character, but that historically there were connections and influences 
which may have drawn them together. He calls St. Joan the Saint of 
the Spring-time; certainly his work is full of the Spring and its flowers. 

Sir Richard Terry’s new work, A Medieval Carol Book (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne: 3s. 6d.), is a worthy and therefore welcome addition to 
the many excellent collections of carols published in recent years. He 
gives some thirty-five carols—splendid specimens of what the true 
carol should be—in which strong direct verse is allied to sturdy virile 
tunes. They challenge comparison with the very best carols of con- 
tinental origin. Needless to say, the “fake carols” of the ‘seventies, 
which ushered in the renaissance of carol singing in this country, cut 
a very sorry figure by comparison. The editing of these carols for 
modern use has been done by Sir Richard with rare skill and insight. 
The book will be an abiding joy to all carol lovers. 

In her wise and witty Preface to her book of extracts called The 
Bliss of the Way (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d.), Miss Cecily Hallack says all 
that is necessary by way of criticism—‘‘it is lavishly unequal . . . like 
the old patch-work which contains a piece of wedding-dress, a scrap of 
christening robe, and a border of gingham apron.” The commonplace 
and obvious “gingham” apart—and there is not much of it—the rest is 
a feast of thought and fancy, culled from an extraordinarily wide range 
of sources, ancient and modern, and apt to stimulate in the reader—or 
rather in the “browser”—a lively exercise of his own. The extracts, 
all fairly short and expressive of the religious philosophy of the 
Catholic, are roughly divided into five categories, accurately named by 
the Italian words ‘“Verita,” ‘“Vita,”’ “Via,” “Vicini,” “Vincita,” and are 
interspersed with italicized comments of the compiler’s own—not the 
least valuable part of the book. The sub-title—“A Bedside Book for 
the Tramp”—rather optimistically assumes that the Tramp has a Bed: 
unless it refers to such as he who wrote “Much have I travelled in the 
Realms of Gold’’—the voyager in the domain of the mind. A beautifully 
drawn pictorial allegory, also, one infers, the author’s work, serves as 
introduction and finale to a very dainty volume. 


Non-CATHOLIC. 


It may seem a very hard thing to say, but never in his life does the 
present reviewer remember reading a more one-sided story than A 
History of the Church in Blackburnshire (S.P.C.K.: 7s. 6d.), by John 
Eyre Winstanley Wallis, M.A., Vicar and Rural Dean of Whalley. It is 
a history written with the blinkers on, and with one eye carefully closed. 
The author has made up his mind beforehand that, whatever be the 
evidence to the contrary, the Church of England must be shown to be 
the Catholic Church of old. Accordingly he can write quite at his ease 
about the early Church, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Early English; referring 
to documents and piling up dates in almost bewildering abundance. 
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In all this part of the book, and it is by far the longest, there will be 
much to interest the antiquarian; though he will also be surprised at 
strange /acun@, an utter absence of anything to show what the Church 
of that time believed, and of many a name known to him whose intru- 
sion might have confused the author's argument. There is an imposing 
Index of names; we have searched it for some we had hoped to find 
there, but they are absent. For 150 pages we are kept in the period 
before the Reformation; the rest of the “history” is contained in 26 
more. The reason is only too obvious; the author must maintain his 
thesis, given at last near the end of the book: “The Church of England 
retained the Catholic creed, the ministry, and the sacraments in al] 
their essentials. The fact that there was a breach with Rome did not 
constitute a breach with the Catholic Church.” Yet what of the thou- 
sands in Blackburnshire to-day whose ancestry, traditions, sufferings 
in the past tell another tale? 

The growing appreciation of what is meant by the Catholic (and 
Pauline) doctrine of incorporation with Our Lord in His Mystical Body 
finds a reflection outside the Church in Members of Christ (Longmans: 
2s. 6d. n.), by the Rev. B. Clements, who, because he belongs to an Angli- 
can community at Nashdom Abbey, calling themselves Benedictines, puts 
the misleading initials O.S.B. after his name. This, however they may pre- 
tend to justify it, is objectively plain dishonesty, for all genuine Bene- 
dictines throughout the world repudiate these Anglican “Monks.” We 
are obliged to protest, because, despite the piety which inspires it, the 
doctrine in this book is in places not Catholic (for instance, we are not 
to disobey the Church “unless we know that the law or order is wrong”: 
pp. 32—33—as if the Church, teaching faith or morals, coudd go wrong) 
and the usurped “trade-mark” might induce Catholics to buy it. 

Father Roche, S.J., author of Zhe Mysteries of the Mass in Reasoned 
Prayers, will be interested to see Reasoned Prayers for the Lord’s Own 
Service (Longmans: 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. n.), by the Rev. A. K. Bostock, 
for it is avowedly modelled on his and provides for the Anglican liturgy 
the same sort of detailed and intelligent appreciation as the former 
work does for the Mass. It is a beautiful little book both in form and 
substance and should do much to foster the habit of prayer. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The Handbook of the Eucharistic Congress, a neat little volume of 
160 pages (Organizing Committee, Dublin: 2d.), contains all that is 
necessary, in the way of guidance and devotion, for those who attend it. 
The first fifty pages give the general programme with practical direc- 
tions as to dress, processional routes and order, etc., and other useful 
information. Then follows a collection of prayer-book matter suited to 
the occasion,—the Ordinary and Canon of the Mass, Pontifical High 
Mass, morning and night prayers, preparation for the Sacraments, etc. 
A wonderfully complete compendium at a very low price. 

The title The Devout Mass Server (Catholic Records Press: 8d. n.), 
explains itself. It has been compiled by Father A. G. Green, O.S.B., 
with the object of ensuring recollected behaviour and proper pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin on the part of Servers at the Altar. The responses 
are printed in heavy capitals and the various directions are clear and 
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adequate. Suitable prayers in the vernacular are provided for the silent 
intervals. 

Father Paul Bussard’s Small Catechism of the Mass (Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville: 10 c.), is now in its third edition. Its aim is to bring out 
the full meaning of the Sacrifice, in what sense it is perpetuated and 
how we should share in it. Why the Mass (2nd edit.), by Fathers L. 
Traufler, O.S.B., and Virgil Michel, O.S.B., deals with the same great 
subject in a more extended form, whereas If I be Lifted Up (2nd edit.), 
by Father Bussard is a treatise of which the Smali Catechism, mentioned 
above, is a summary. All form part of the “Popular Liturgical Library” 
whereby the Benedictines of Collegeville are helping to educate the 
Catholic public. 

The story of a Milanese doctor, a prominent figure in the Catholic 
life of that city for many years is told in Ludovico Necchi: a Leader of 
Catholic Action (C.T.S.: 2d.), translated by Father H. L. Hughes from 
the Italian of Mgr. Olgiati. It is an inspiring record of active Christian 
zeal for the welfare of soul and body, and therefore an admirable 
example to layfolk on whom in an increasing measure the progress of 
Christ’s Church depends. His friends at Milan University, notably its 
Rector Padre Gemelli, in whose conversion Necchi had a great share, 
have contributed to the cost of issuing this 72-page pamphlet which 
deserves the widest circulation. 

In a very attractive cover giving portraits of its leaders, Father Henry 
Browne’s account of The Oxford Movement (C.T.S.: 2d.), appears ap- 
positely enough since next year sees the centenary of its inauguration. 
Father Browne puts the story in its historical setting and sketches the 
influence of the movement both within and outside the Church, with 
pen-pictures of the chief converts. 

Newman's famous sermon—The Second Spring (C.T.S.: 2d.)—a 
masterpiece of Catholic eloquence, is now in its thirty-fifth thousand 
and is published with Richmond's famous picture of the Cardinal on 
the cover. 

The Catholic Mind for February 22nd reprints from these pages 
the exhortative paper “Catholics and Disarmament” published last 
December: also a collection of Papal pronouncements on Peace, and 
the reasoned statement of the “Place of Nationality in the Law of 
Nations,” issued by the Catholic Union of International Studies—all 
very germane to present circumstances. The issue for March 8th con- 
tains an informative pastoral, in harmony with recent Roman enactments, 
on “Mixed Wedlock and its Dangers,” by the Bishop ‘of Kansas City; 
and Father Lattey’s thoughtful paper on “The True Paulinism,” re- 
printed from the October Clergy Review. 

The Rev. W. ‘V. McEvoy, O.P., shows us clearly in his Preface to 
The Story and the Secret of Lourdes: a Religious Play (Gill & Son: 
Is. 6d. n.), that he is perfectly well aware of the difficulties of drama- 
tizing that singular episode in human history, and tells us frankly what 
“liberties” he has taken with material facts in order to overcome those 
difficulties. The result is quite an actable little play, with plenty of 
incident and even some “comic relief,” which preserves and presents 
with emphasis the real meaning of Our Lady's condescension. 
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